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- Many of the readers of The London Magazine have, | suspect, taken 


part at one period or other of their lives in an international con- 
ference of writers; and most of them, I fear, will have a recollection 
of the boredom and futility of the proceedings, especially when the 
assembled luminaries of the geistiges leben of the world were enter- 
ing into polemics and endeavouring to pass resolutions about 
matters outside their professional province—the suppression of 
war, the denunciation of governments, or the inadequacy of the 
social services in one distant continent or another. If they remem- 
ber anything with pleasure, it will be rather the private discussions 
and social meetings with their colleagues from abroad outside the 
conference hall. 

And yet the idea that literature transcends frontiers, that it be- 
longs to the world, and that writers from countries where intellec- 
ual life is unfettered can only derive profit from coming together 
and sharpening their minds on one another, is of long and respec- 
table ancestry. Especially today, when travel is speedy and simple, 
such assemblies should be easy to convene; and especially today, 
when the free play of the intellect and of the creative imagination 
are more than ever in danger, they should be precious. 

There are drawbacks and difficulties, of course, if the conference 
is really open and not confined to a narrow clique of self-appointed 
mandarins. It is impossible to prevent certain writers from mounting 
their hobby-horses to the despair of everyone else; it is ungenerous 
not to allow the Transruritanian delegate to describe in detail the 
astounding literary renaissance in his rugged homeland; it is not im- 
possible, but painful, to cut short the speaker who has gained access 
to the microphone with forty closely typed pages of a set oration 
in his fist. These drawbacks are likely to increase with the prestige 
of the society that organizes the conferences; but if the positive 
work on each occasion is intelligently planned, they will count for 
little in the end against the real benefits. 

Attempts have been made again and again in the past to create 
societies of writers from many countries; very few have survived. 
Perhaps the only such society that functions today, with a genuine 
international standing and with no political axe to grind, is the 
PEN. It has not proved immune from the ills described above, but 
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FOREWORD 


some of the most remarkable men of letters of our time have been 
among its leading lights and have worked selflessly to keep it alive. 
Some of its annual conferences have, perhaps inevitably, been more 
memorable for the free sightseeing trips and free receptions and 
buffets provided by generous hosts than for literary stimulus; no 
one who attended this year’s conference in Vienna could have 
failed to contrast the lavish hospitality and deference of the Aus- 
trians and the beauty of the setting they provided, with the intellec- 
tual level of the proceedings. It was generally agreed that it was not 
good enough; and one of the main reasons for this inadequacy was 
the fact that far too few outstanding writers were taking part. Only 
a limited number of writers, of course, can afford to travel to a 
foreign city for a week or ten days; but there have been other recent 
conferences of the PEN where the intellectual level has been far 
higher, notably that in Nice in 1963. The French, however, appeared 
there in large numbers; while it was not to be expected that Austria, 
an extremely small country only just emerging from seventeen years 
of proscription, war and military occupation, could produce a home 
contingent of anything like the same strength or variety. 

The moral is clear. A Congress of a society like the PEN can only 
have more than a social value if the representatives of the inviting 
country make a formidable body, comprising some of the best not 
only among established writers, who are of world reputation, but 
also among their younger contemporaries who are treading on their 
heels. It is not likely that a sufficiently large body of distinguished 
writers of any other country wil! be able to find either the money or 
the time to make the journey; it is the home writers who will set the 
tone; but it is probable that among the guests there will be enough 
outstanding figures to enter into lively debate, on a high level, with 
their colleagues in the inviting country—if the discussions are 
planned beforehand, and the leading speakers chosen. Such ex- 
changes could have immense value, and create a real centre of inter- 
national literary life, providing intellectual stimulus for all those 
who take part, and all those as well who only listen in. The next Con- 
gress of the PEN takes place in London. I repeat that the PEN is the 
only institution existing at the moment out of which a real inter- 
national society of writers can be created. It is up to us, the English, 
to show in July 1956 that, as heirs of a literary tradition which, in 
spite of lapses of insularity, has always at its best been nourished 
on currents of thought and examples from a wider world (as it has 
nourished the literature of other countries in return), we believe in 


such a conception and feel responsible for its survival. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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The Desperate Art 
JOHN ROSENBERG 


“|. . it (the writing) is wonderfully evocative... 
there are in it the most strange and moving per- 
ceptions, and I should say the promise of something 
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I was haunted all that day by memories knocking 
At a disused, deaf, dead door of my mind 
Sealed up for forty years by myself and time. 
They could not get to me nor | to them. 
And yet they knocked. And since I could not answer, 
Since time was past for that sole assignation, 
I was oppressed by the unspoken thought 
That they and I were not contemporary, 
For I had gone away. Yet still in dreams 
Where all is changed, time, place, identity, 
Where fables turn to beasts and beasts to fables, 
And anything can be in a natural wonder, 
These meetings are renewed, dead dialogues 
Utter their antique speech. 
That night I dreamed 

That towards the end of such another day 
Spent in such thoughts, but in some other place, 
I was returning from a long day’s work— 
What work I have forgotten — and had to cross 
A park lost somewhere in the world, yet now 
Present and whole to me as [ to it: 
Utilitarian strip of grass and trees— 
A short-cut for poor clerks to unhallowed rooms. 
I stopped beside the gate—as how often before?— 
When from the park poured out the resonant moaning 
Of some great beast in anguish. Could it be 
For us, | wondered dreaming, the strange beast mourned, 
Or for some deed once done and done for ever 
And done in vain? 

And yet I pushed the gate— 
As how often before? — passed through and went my way, 
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When on my right appeared what seemed a cliff 
Newly arisen there beside the path. 

Was this the park, I thought, or had I strayed 
Into some place forgotten in old time? 

The dream worked on; I looked again and saw 
The huge hind-quarters of some giant thing; 

A horse it seemed that first had been a cliff. 

As heavy as earth it stood and mourned alone, 
Horse, or centaur, or wide-winged Pegasus, 

But far too strange for any fabulous name. 

I thought, here is no place for pity, I cannot share 
That sorrow whose only speech is dread and awe. 
And then in terror lest the thing should move 
And come on me, I ran to the farther gate, 

Stood there and listened. Darkness had fallen, 
But still that wonder 

Sent out its moan not meant for other ears, 

A long breath drawn by pain, intolerable. 


I thought, now it will move. And then it moved. 
The moaning ceased, the hoofs rose up and fell 
Gently, as treading out a meditation, 

Then broke in thunder; the wild thing charged the gate, 
Yet could not pass—oh pity!—that simple barrier 
(Subservient to any common touch), 

Turned back again in absolute overthrow, 

And beat on the ground as if for entrance there. 
The dream worked on. The clamour died; the hoofs 
Beat on no common ground; silence; a drumming 

As of wild swans taking their highway south 

From the murdering ice; hoofs, wings far overhead 
Climbing the sky; pain raised that wonder there; 
Nothing but pain. The drumming died away. 


Was it these hoofs, I thought, that knocked all day 
With no articulate message, but this vision 

That had no tongue to speak its mystery? 

What wound in the world’s side and we unknowing 
Lay open and bleeding now? What present anguish 
Drew that long dirge from the earth-haunting marvel? 
And why that earthly visit, unearthly pain? 

I was not dreaming now, but thinking the dream. 
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Then all was quiet, the park was its own again, 
And I on my road to my familiar lodgings 

A world away; and all its poor own again. 

Yet I woke up saying, ‘The song — the song’. 


a (i 


Harry More-Gordon: St Martin-in-the-Fields 
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A Splendid Collection 
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France,’ murmured Miss Tankerton. ‘Flossie!’ she called, ever 

so gently, ‘after it, Flossie!’ Poising her thin wrist she made 
as if to throw the creamy stone, then, as if changing her mind, she 
held it up close to her eyes, cradling it tenderly between her palms 
like a monstrous egg. That was a near one, she told herself. To think 
another second and | should never have found it again! ‘There is a 
Power which controls our ends. Remember that, Flossie!’ 

Staring around vaguely she noted the sun and swung her parasol 
against it. The parasol was of magenta silk and had a flouncing band 
of lace at its spiky periphery and a very long stem which sported 
tassels. It gave Miss Tankerton a state appearance. Resting her hand 
on the rail she walked slowly along the front. ‘A promenade, 
Flossie,’ she explained to the splashed concrete, ‘something one 
should do every day. ...’ 

Below her the beach was almost deserted, stretching away in 
level reaches, its ochre crescent methodically slashed with break- 
waters and lanced with reeling staves. Here and there, danger- 
signs stuck up from the sea, the single Greek letter rather frighten- 
ing on its rusty shaft. Although it was still early, a handful of people 
had already gathered on the sands. A woman swathed in rugs and 
reading a subscription library-book. A group of listless children with 
a ball. A girl and a baby. Some way off, near to the sea and spread 
out like a star-fish, a thin youth in flowery trunks made the most of 
the May sun. In the distance was the pier, straddling into the water 
on its many gloomy legs like a vast atrophied centipede. From her 
new position Miss Tankerton could count the bright spokes of the 
Wheel of Joy, and make out the Temple of Chance and far out from 
the shore, see the Pavilion of Neptune, pink and opalescent in its 
seasonal paint. 


Near to the waves ran a strand of clinking shingle, a narrow 
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course where each stone had been troubled by the tides to chilly 
spheres and oblates. To this path Miss Tankerton made her way. 
After the sand it gave her a rare happiness to trudge on the stones 
and feel their slipping contours grate a regretful and harsh music 
under her feet. She looked down now. 

“Why, they are all perfectly splendid, Flossie! Let me see, do you 
recollect a turquoise one with white flecks? Quite possible of course. 
But even if we have—another would be nice!’ 

She bent from her stiff height, thrusting the parasol out like an 
acrobat to keep her balance and picked up a large white stone. No 
sooner had she touched it than she knew it was different. It lacked 
the completeness, the finality of all the rest. Something was happen- 
ing to it even now as it lay in her hand. The under half was wet and 
a muted blue, the top an imperfect white. As the damp suction grew 
weak in the sun she watched the aeons of its perfection end. Very 
neatly, the globe slid apart. In its centre, socketed in a flinty whorl, 
reclined a small, gleaming pebble, almost a full orb, time’s kernel 
itself. Very carefully, so as not to disturb its heart, Miss Tankerton 
placed the severed stone together and stuffed it into her pocket. It 
was then that she remembered Flossie. 

Shading her eyes she searched the glittering sea. All she could see 
were the gulls see-sawing wildly and spindrift, like a million elder- 
berry flowers, flinging up from the breakers. A terror seized her. 

‘Flossie!’ she shouted, not at all to herself. 

She knew at once her mistake, but it was too late. Nothing could 
stop the terrible animation her single utterance had evoked. Without 
turning round, she knew that. People were running. She was sure of 
it. Something like a star was approaching. 

‘Flossie, my dear!’ she called again urgently. 

Desperately she poised her parasol and tried to’ retreat. The 
grumbling halves of the heavy flint bumped coldly against her per- 
son. She reached the sand and was just thinking that she might 
escape after all, when the star caught up with her. 

‘You are in trouble, Ma’am?’ it asked breathlessly. 

‘It’s much too early to sunbathe,’ replied Miss Tankerton. ‘If you 
care for such things, I advise Mentone —or better still, Villefranche.’ 

‘I’ve never been to France,’ said the young man. He seemed to be 
doing running-on-the-spot. 

‘People don’t so much now, I’m told.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll go one day!’ His brown face crinkled with amusement. 

Very starry, thought Miss Tankerton. But cold. 

‘Well, thank you,’ she said. No harm in that! 

‘But weren’t you calling your dog? She’s lost, isn’t she?’ a know- 
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ingness crept into his voice. ‘I didn’t see a dog when you came on to 
the beach... .’ ; 

From a little distance she flicked the parasol at him. ‘How could 
you,’ she said carefully, ‘when you were dozing in the sun!’ 


‘She’s coming up now,’ said the woman. 

‘Is she,’ replied the man. He didn’t look round. 

That’s all you got, thought the woman. Indifference. 

‘You’d let a murderer go free!’ she cried, suddenly boiling. 

‘Oh, come, Mabel. . . .’ He looked up at that, his little, colourless 
eyes bewildered behind his slipping glasses. Not knowing how to 
continue, he leaned across the table and helped himself to butter. 
The butter-dish said: ‘Hame is where the Heart is’. “You always get 
them in a place like this,’ he said, meaning oddities. 

‘What, prostitutes?’ 

‘Mabel!’ He was sincerely shocked. 

‘Mabel!’ she mimicked. How he disgusted her! How little he was. 
How insignificant! How much better she would have been on her 
own. A wave of self-pity spread through her. ‘For thirty years,’ she 
said, her voice finicky and controlled, ‘I slaved at the business. Yes, 
slaved!—and you know it. For thirty years, day-in-day-out, never 
going away, never going out, denying myself things—clothes, little 
extras, little comforts, friends . . . so that when we sold the shop we 
could settle comfortable. . . .’ 

‘But,’ he interrupted daringly, ‘we always went to Leigh. Every 
year. And you never went without —’ 

‘How dare you!’ She was outraged. ‘So I haven’t been a good wife 
to you! I’ve wasted the money at Leigh! I bought things. I never 
went without! Well, and whose money was it? Who did the busi- 
ness?’ Her voice sank to a distorted gabble. 

Fascinated, the man watched the bulky flesh ravel and stretch in 
turn, scarce hearing a word from her furious face, waiting wretched- 
ly for the calm that must soon come. She began to run down jerkily. 
No crying this time, he thought with relief. Getting up awkwardly, 
he crossed the room, as if in search of the bread board. The bread 
board said, in scrubbed gothic: ‘I am the Staff of Life’. Holding it in 
one hand he laid his free arm across her sulking shoulder. 

‘Buppy, Mabel?’ 

‘It’s just that I can’t stand funny people,’ she snivelled. 

‘She is funny.’ He felt happy to be able to agree. 

‘I mean,’ she went on in a dolly-dolly voice, ‘we worked hard, 
didn’t we Eric, to get down here and have things nice?’ 

“Yes we did,’ he said, mollified by the plural. 
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‘And we don’t want it all spoiled by funny people.’ 

‘No, we don’t.’ 

‘If you sat in my place, you wouldn’t wonder!’ 

‘No, Mabel.’ 

“We don’t want peculiar goings-on near “‘Lebam’”, do we Eric?’ 

“No, Mabel.’ 

‘She ought to be put away’ 

“When did she first start coming to the beach; I mean, when did 
you first see her?’ He enjoyed a certain judiciousness. 

‘Oh, weeks ago. I thought then “what a way to go about! Like 
something out of the Ark.” And always searching about on the 
beach as though she’s lost something. Even the waitresses laugh 
when she goes by the “Lobster-pot” —and you know how nice they 
are!’ 

“Why do you think she hangs about near “‘Lebam’’”’ he said. 

‘After you’ve called me a liar there’s not much point in telling 
you.’ 

‘I didn’t call you a liar, Mabel.’ His sudden fierceness quelled her. 

‘Well,’ she said, weaving the edge of the tablecloth idly between 
her fingers, ‘then I’ll tell you. It’s because the feller from ‘“Clair- 
mont” sunbathes there.’ 

‘Mabel!’ 

‘You want to know, don’t you? So don’t stop me. I only say what 
I see. Every morning she’s on the beach opposite the window at 
half-past nine regular as clockwork. And with her sunshade. Bending 
about. Well, today she accosted him.—Don’t interrupt!—The 
trouble with you men is that you only see what you want to see. If 
you must know, I heard her call him, then I saw them talking.’ 

‘But she must be sixty. . .’, he said incredulously. 

The woman opened her mouth wide in a kind of gaiety. 

‘Now you're going to tell me that you never read the papers!’ 


‘That, Flossie, is what I call a truly rewarding day,’ said Miss 
Tankerton, letting herself into Arbutus Lodge. ‘Truly rewarding! To 
think, my dear, that all this time we have missed the shore near the 
bungalows.’ 

Closing her parasol with a little flurry, she edged her way into the 
drawing-room, sat down on a faded sociable and pulled the bell for 
tea. 

‘We must be patient, Flossie. It is conceivable that today is Thurs- 
day and so our ministering friends are, quite properly, out. Give 
them a half-holiday every fortnight, she said (and you do not have 
to be told who I mean — for the oddest thing about life is death), and 
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they will never let you down. Do you see the pale disks upon the 
lawn? Cut them low, she said, and the children can have them for 
picnics. They are the elms, once so high, now so deep. Cut them 
low, she said. But she forgot the roots. We counted the rings, I re- 
member, and there were not so many as you might have thought— 
considering the great height, although Lord Nelson must have seen 
them as he went off for the last time! She had the tops off though. 
And such tops! So thin and high they swung in every wind and in 
gales they thrashed about so that the rooks flew out in rags and 
tatters! It was, I recall, because of those mournful creatures that the 
great trees fell. They reminded her of death—though why one 
should be reminded, I do not know since it is hardly the sort of thing 
one could forget about. Timor mortis conturbat me, as they say. But 
she forgot the roots which palace the worms—which might be a 
quotation, although one can never be too sure these days!’ 

Rising suddenly she felt the broken stones drag in her pocket. 
‘Why, my dear,’ she said, retrieving the splintered cobble, ‘here is 
something we have forgotten. Where shall it go?’ Looking rather 
helplessly around and seeing not a chair-seat, a ledge that was not 
carefully set out with sea-smooth stones, with little jetty and amber 
trifles, with glassy nuggets won from the ocean, once perhaps 
sailors’ bottles, now all pain and sharpness larved away by a 
thousand tides; with tiny, atrophied creatures, nacreous and bright 
and even a huge yellow ventilation-brick, metamorphosized by the 
waves into a musical honeycomb of space and sand, Miss Tankerton 
was at a loss where to place her latest treasure. Legitimate shelves, 
the fireplace, bookcases, cabinets, the window-seats, had long since 
been taken over. Then came the turn of the great sombre instrument 
by Pleyel. When Miss Tankerton played it, as sometimes she did, 
the chords sounded like the voices of the caves beneath their canopy 
of flints, remote and uncertain. 

‘She collected miniatures, Flossie, although you can scarcely be 
expected to remember that. They are all in a box in the attic, should 
anybody-be interested. Sweetheart things, you know!’ 

Lovingly, she put out her hand to caress the stones, some deli- 
cately whorled in thread-like colours, some a dull Samian red, some 
a glowing cerulean like frozen sky, some with secret cavities 
emerald-hearted or ribbed with dun. Others a gleaming white in- 
grained with green, like chipped hyacinth buds, some speckled 
spheroidal, tender as thrushes’ eggs. Squeezing a space for her latest 
acquisition on the piano, she made tea on a gas-ring and whilst it 


brewed, went up to her bedroom and dusted her pl 
cheeks with powder. plump, mauve 
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The following morning, quite early, Miss Tankerton walked 
through all the rooms of Arbutus Lodge in a slow, debating manner. 
Even the attics from whose windows she observed the sea, high up 
like an azure mountain between the chimney-pots and whitewashed 
gables of the front. The attics were very clean —as was all the house 
—dust-free because Miss Tankerton had a passion for the surfaces 
of things. ‘It is all, as you see, quite ship-shape, whatever that may 
mean,’ she said, surveying each heavily furnished room. ‘Come, 
Flossie, we shall be late. It is always best if you want the pick of the 
collection to get there before the crowds.’ Descending rather stiffly, 
she drew the magenta silk parasol from the tea-jar in the hall and 
went out. 

Reaching that part of the beach which had been so rewarding the 
day before, Miss Tankerton stopped, partly from fatigue, but chiefly 
because she liked to savour things. ‘There are times, my dear 
Flossie,’ she mused, ‘when I marvel at the protraction of it all. | am 
aware, of course, that there have been longer lives, more years, if I 
make myself plain. But then | doubt if their days were so—so exten- 
sive. I have no wish to complain, and to despair would be to sin 
against the Comforter; but going on and on—and only a little stiff- 
ness and an impertinent answer from the looking-glass by way of 
compensation! I fear I still dote a little upon society, which is no 
frame of mind to take to Heaven. But why, why, my dear Flossie, 
are there none to tell us to save a few words for a rainy day! Now 
they have all gone to listen to someone else. On and on over the 
flowery plain to grab the biggest buttercup —which is acrimony, I 
fear, Flossie, and there again, something unsuitable for Paradise.’ 

Moving her parasol from one shoulder to the other shoulder, Miss 
Tankerton caught her first glimpse of him hurrying down the road. 
She peered at him vaguely in her grief. It was like looking through 
spangles. He was walking in a very spirited way, his arms flicking 
brightly in their stripy sleeves. Very starry, she thought. However, 
he had shown consideration yesterday. Besides, he would surely 
recognize her. Turning quickly as he passed, she said ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ very sweetly, the sound of her voice surprising her as it always 
did. 

The young man stared in momentary astonishment, parted his 
mouth in the phantom of a smile, said nothing, nodded his head and 
hurried faster than ever. Appalled at her mistake, Miss Tankerton 
hurried, herself, to the shingle strand and wept quietly with her face 


to the sea. 


‘And don’t forget, you’ve got to have proof,’ said the man. 
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She didn’t answer. She wasn’t listening. She was standing before 
the small stained-glass porthole light, watching Miss Tankerton 
carefully through its clear segments. 

‘She’s talking to herself,’ she said. 

‘I expect she’s a bit lonely.’ He felt uncomfortable. 

‘I notice,’ said the woman, ‘that it’s always me who has to do the 
dirty work. Who got the shop going at seven to catch the workmen? 
Who made the agreement? Do you imagine we should ever have got 
“Lebam” if...’ She stopped suddenly. A sudden extraordinary 
awareness seemed to work its way from her busy neck to her thick 
body. She was transfigured with intent, like a tom at a mouse-hole. 

She didn’t speak at once, but crossed the room unconcernedly 
shaking her hair, bunching it up into coarse little coronals with 
archly-spread fingers. 

‘We had better go now,’ she said. 

‘Yes, he agreed, curiously free of all feeling. 

‘Stopped another one,’ she said. ‘Or tried to!’ 

‘Mabel,’ he trembled. 

Seeing his dread, she laughed. ‘Look me up the address of the Wel- 
fare Officer in the book,’ she said pleasantly. 

The telephone-book was fitted into an embroidered case which 
said, ‘Ting-a-ling-a-ling will be me ol’ Thing’. 


When Miss Tankerton heard the bell ring she went into the kit- 
chen to find out from the indicator which room it could be. But all 
their eyes were closed. Only the front door winked knowingly. 
Smoothing her dress, she let them in, Dr Manser, whom she knew, 
and two strangers, a tall gentleman with a long, rather kind face and 
a quite elderly gentleman with a briefcase. She showed them into 
the morning room where everything shone and bluebells lolled 
feebly from a short, red vase. Pulling a chair for herself, she waved 
them to seats which they took gratefully. 

‘Some tea?’ invited Miss Tankerton, too loudly she feared. 

‘No, thank you,’ replied the gentlemen. They smiled very kindly 


and moved their feet. The tall one went to the window and looked 
out. 


“What a pretty garden,’ he said. 

‘I’m afraid you have missed the elms,’ answered Miss Tankerton. 
‘They were delightful.’ 

At this the tall gentleman nodded regretfully and the old gentle- 
man undid the silvery clasps and clips of his briefcase and began to 
free a large creamy form from it. A great silence seemed to swell the 
room to many times its size. Everybody seemed to be watching the 
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little naked boy on the mantelpiece swing the minutes away. What 
a pity they would not take tea, thought Miss Tankerton. Tea was so 
reducing. Tea would bring the ceiling down to its normal height and 
the walls in to more bearable dimensions. As it was, the gentlemen 
were throned so distantly in their shiny chairs she doubted if a mere 
conversational tone would reach them. 

“You must let me get you some tea!’ she repeated loudly for their 
benefit. 

This had an excellent effect. The gentlemen stood up, the ceiling 
contracted and everybody began to smile and talk at once. A great 
happiness seized Miss Tankerton. A presage of release. 

‘Tea will be served in the drawing room,’ she murmured quietly. 

In silence they followed her across the dark diamonds of the hall, 
Dr Manser first and the other gentlemen rustling and nodding. 
Walking quickly ahead she took up her position near the piano, 
leaning back onto it like a singer. The afternoon sun streamed in 
through the tall windows, draining all colour from the stones. They 
lay in massed ranks upon the carpet, on the chairs, in every bowl 
and ornament, on a dozen little tables; in cairns beneath the escri- 
toire, in cruel profusion on the yielding chintz. The gentlemen at 
the door remained as still as statues for a whole year. Then Dr 
Manser advanced towards Miss Tankerton, holding out his large, 
friendly hand. 

‘My dear, what a truly splendid collection!’ he said. 
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Graveyard on a Cliff of White Sand 


$$$ 


By the unwashed beach 
Of the falling lake 

There were three dead fish 
Collapsed in the belly, 
And they are the walk 

Of ant and fly 

Who walk out of the cast and throw 
Of the mouldy wreath 
When the gravedigger 
Hurried in the yellow 
Blow of the aspen leaf 
And the tear shrank 

Into the mourner’s eye 


O mother grieving 

The grief that is common and human 
O woman wonderful 

In your small miracle 

Of faith and loving 

Quiet you, that another miracle 
Must come and the wind blow 
Into the troubles of the sky 

The dust you place 

On the upraised hand 

Of this high cliff—quiet you, 
That fence of rust 

Cannot keep, that ring 

Of cement contain 

When the gravedigger 

Spends his pay 

And the wreaths moulder away 
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Hawks it and the cougar 
Pads out love’s melancholy a 
This world, where pe a 
. The bones shrink into oe wee 
‘e The grave and the cliff 
F __ Whitens with birth 

And the dead wave 

Is pierced by the living 

Reed, and love weeps 

To fill the earth. 
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Sunrise on Olympus 


3 


taineering age, between the first climbing of the Matterhorn and 
the introduction of skis to southern Europe, the moment 
merely took its place in the ritual of the day, which had begun long 
before with lantern light and stumbling, in the waning of the stars: 
the sunrise found one as high up the mountain side as one could get: 
glorious and swift, its rosy passage was nevertheless the prelude to 
heat and toil, the end of that cool hour when the light has come but 
the day has not yet begun. The sunrise, in fact, was taken in one’s 
stride. 

But, long before, disinterested romantics rose early and looked at 
the day-spring for itself, getting their reward by seeing what is hardly 
ever visible for more than a few minutes of the day: and I too have 
indulged now and then in this rare pleasure. 

The strangest and most removed of sunrises was in south-eastern 
Turkey over Lake Van. I watched it for nearly an hour, in the June 
of last year, with no exertion, for I sat at the window of a comfort- 
able tourist hotel run by the lake’s small shipping company, in a 
tangled garden near the lakeside, facing the east: and there, in a 
thin high air, the daily drama played itself as to an empty theatre, 
the water flat as a stage and green as metal, surrounded by geometric 
shapes of dead volcanoes. 

They were beautiful, with a simplicity and aloofness far from the 
purposes of men — the signs of their habitation so few in a landscape 
of plain washes, uninterrupted by patterns of harvests or houses or 
roads. Mount Suphan, a triangle in the north-east, stood grey with 
snows in the emerging light, and hid the rises that sweep to Ararat; 
and even the southern mountain wall that holds the great block of 
Kurdistan and rises from the lake abrupt and almost unbroken was 
barred with summer patches of snow. Unlit by any gleam, these 
shapes stood toneless as dreams while strange and violent colour 
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filled the lake and sky: solid red streaks above the metal green. And 
soon this too grew clear and fine; the eastern spaces clarified them- 
selves to a cool rose. The gentle, blunt ridge of Suphan showed out- 
lines edged with silver, as if a fine instrument had etched him on his 
eastern side; his flanks began to stand clear of the lower slopes that 
lie along the water. 

Far beyond sight, in a rare, unimaginable atmosphere, a glow be- 
gan to gather on the pathway of the sun. The landscape lay silver 
grey and empty, not ready like other worldly places for the business 
of its day, but in a trance, an Elysian twilight free of remembrance 
or oblivion: at this height, in this less earth-bound air, a far sort of 
detachment seems to reign, the works of men dwindle and the com- 
ing and going of the planets acquires a more immediate importance, 
as if it were their world and not ours. 

Meanwhile, in spaces beyond sight, empty and wide, the radiance 
gathers— focuses like a halo, catches a high little solitary cloud; the 
cone of Suphan flushes, his clean outline suffused and blurred with 
a pulse of colour; and a spark of the fire like the point of a helmet 
pierces the horizon. The sun appears, trampling the lake-floor to 
gold, rushing like a train, with an unbelievable terrifying swiftness, 
up the avenue of the obsequious hills on either side, that catch his 
glance anc lose their dreams and settle into their daylight colour. 
The sun climbs in his golden tumult and belongs to the earth no 
longer; the lake takes on its pale habitual light, the tone of that 
sulphate of copper which the Italian peasant sprays on walls where 
vines grow; the excitement which, in the day as in everything else, 
belongs to the beginning, has faded; and the sunrise of Van is over. 


Of all sunrises, the one that I remember best is that on Mount 
Olympus in the early summer of 1939; and it is difficult at this dis- 
tance of time to distinguish whether the beauty belonged to it in its 
own right or came from that deeper meaning which everything in 
Greece takes on. The glow of those cliffs that face the morning might 
not have been quite so rapturous without the unseen figures of the 
gods? But this is true of all sunrises: a great part of the enchantment 
is in the certainty that we know some of the landmarks, shedding 
their veils of darkness there in our sight. On that morning of Olym- 
pus this quality came particularly sharply, for we had spent the night 
climbing in darkness through the unknown folds and windings of 
Ossa, to emerge into the familiar classic dawn. 

We chose Ossa because it stands south-east of Olympus—in full 
view therefore of the eastern face. And with very few words of 
Greek we had made our way by car to a village whose name I have 
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forgotten, not far from Larisa. Here we found two men with mules, 
and set forth in the evening, the idea that a sunrise is worth a night’s 
toil being much more easily intelligible to a Greek than to most 
le. 

ewe had an early moon, and could see the first hours of our 
journey, beginning with a stone-laid track and continuing by smaller 
paths that brushed through spikes of rosemary and cistus. Then 
the moon sank, and we climbed for hours, hearing only the jingle of 
harness, the scrape of a hoof on a stone, seeing at intervals some dim 
stretch of our path carrying along ledges of the hills. These things 
scarcely pierced the darkness and the silence, and our two men— 
shod with soundless moccasins—were more like phantoms than 
like their sturdy daylight selves. Only when we dismounted to walk 
for a while, and wished to mount again, did we shatter the quiet of 
the night, for my companion’s mule had taken a dislike to western 
Europeans, and had to be approached gingerly, with a jacket held 
tight over its eyes: once in the saddle and out of sight its destiny 
troubled it no longer, and it plodded along as we all do, with the un- 
known on our backs. 

We had left at seven in the evening, and about midnight halted at 
a spring that gurgled in the darkness, with a cold velvety touch. The 
mountain, so single and compact from the Larisa plain, had grown 
into a huge world; unseen gulfs broke, with wooded slopes; and time 
grew longer with the night. When we reached the last bare slope, it 
was three o’clock, and an hour still to go before the sunrise. We found 
shepherds’ hollows, little spaces shaped like coffins and walled with 
a few loose stones; and lay there while the wind played through our 
bones and tossed the dying stars; until colour began to creep in to 
the world, 

‘Threading it with colour as yewberries the yew’, 

and we faced the wind that drops with the daylight, and watched the 
throne of Olympus meet the sun. No mountain that I have seen has 
ever combined so much gentleness with its majesty, perhaps be- 
cause it rises from so wide a base, alone, and all the other summits 
in sight— south-western Parnassus and eastern Athos, Ossa in the 
south and the opposite Balkan hills— have removed themselves in a 
wide arch, as if out of respect for the high, public privacy of the 
gods, whose many-crested citadel, reared in a semi-circle above the 
central gorge, shows from Ossa like a smooth tiara catching the 
morning light. The breadth of the summit, lifting to points as the 
top of a bedouin tent lifts over the tent-poles, draws one’s eye away 
from the steepness of cliff below. This great amplitude and serenity 
made me think of Zeus as he is pictured; the same unhindered 
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majesty are in the words of Homer and in the mountain presence, 
and the hyacinth curls and broad untroubled forehead, the tranquil 
hand that holds the thunder, the immortal security that can partake 
of all life and never fear it—in some subtle manner the essence of 
these attributes seemed to reside in the aspect of Olympus. Its cliffs, 
rose-coloured and beguiling and dangerous as Aphrodite's fingers in 
the morning light, seemed to have lost their vertical striving; the 
horizontal lines of the great architecture held them. From our perch 
on Ossa we looked down into the Vale of Tempe, the river winding 
and the railway beside it and the mountain beyond; and felt the ex- 
citement of a genial world whose gods knew no heaven quite re- 
moved from the business of men. 

This memory stayed with me through the years of the war and 
after, and led me at last, last year in August, through the gorge of 
Olympus itself. 

Good friends in Athens organized the expedition in a comfortable 
atmosphere of old-fashioned travel. The Orient Express took us in 
sleepers to a wayside halt, and—excellent as it is that mechanics 
should pause where the gods are visited —it made a bizarre beginning 
to lift tents, food, beds and haversacks out on to a lonely wayside 
platform in the morning landscape, while the clanking carriages 
waited on their way across the continent of Europe. At the village 
of Litokhoron we found six mules and their muleteers, and rode over 
a north-west shoulder into the branching rifts and pine and beech- 
clothed valleys that scoop out the mountain centre. The high peaks 
look down here on a solitude of woods and rocks, where no habita- 
tion is in sight except a monastery dynamited by Germans and 
abandoned, and a few huts of Vlachs above its stream. The Vlach 
girls were washing their clothes and their hair, beating home-made 
felt coats with wooden bats whose thud one could hear from far 
away, and soaping their long coarse reddish tresses above a copper 
cauldron on a fire. A child stood with a distaff, spinning: by a pool, 
the Vlach mares and their foals were flicking their tails in the sun. 
And the river was Enipeus, ‘the fairest of the floods that run upon the 
earth’, remembered by Odysseus in Hades because of Tyro’s’ love. It 
runs with bright waters and pale yellow boulders shining through 
green waterfalls sloping in the sun. On our way down, two days 
later, we turned to it below the ruined monastery, and bathed in its 
sharp pools and dried ourselves in warm light air, blue as a veil, that 
wrapped the upper mountains like thin gauze. The happy wilder- 
ness had already swallowed such small terraces as the monastery of 
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St Dionysios had tilled and planted; walnut trees and almonds had 
become part of the forest, with oak and plane, hawthorn, plum, 
cherry, rose and guelder rose, between lower maquis of laurel and 
arbutus and myrtle, and higher glades of beech whose horizontal 
branches shone like metal against their dark recesses. 

The throne of Zeus, called Mitka, the highest of all, peered down 
from above and beyond the many forest curtains of the valley; its 
rocks looked like feathers of dull silver, so light and yet solid, so 
bright and yet so dark against the sky. 

But we, at our level, were in the world of Pan. Goat droppings lay 
thick round the boulders; and in the afternoon, as we rested, a dog 
appeared, guarding a flock of three hundred goats to the banks of 
the stream. The goatherd, wild and uncombed and dressed in a 
shaggy peaked cap and shambling trousers, walked behind them, 
with a wooden drum for water slung at his back, cut out of the dia- 
meter of a pine tree and bound with two bands of iron, and closed 
with a wooden stopper. His flock owned the wilderness and were 
sleek and gay, black and glossier than any goats I have ever seen; 
they played with an air of sprightliness and enjoyment by the water, 
or settled in the shade. Their ‘kaptan’ was a huge brown and white 
he-goat with twisted horns. His long hair had been shorn with scis- 
sors in diagonal fringes that gave him an absurd totem look. His 
white thick feet might have been stockinged. He might have been 
carved altogether clumsily out of wood, like a toy. But he came to 
stare at me across the stream with strange pale yellow eyes that 
communicated nothing; no catlike or doglike recognition was in 
them, but a hostile blankness that denied me to his world. ‘Be kind, 
Pan,’ I begged, trying to take a photograph. He continued to gaze, 
strangely disquieting, till a playful black minx of a goatlet butted 
him from behind, and made him step with his stockinged white feet 
from boulder to boulder across the current. The goatherd, his black 
felt coat on one shoulder, called and whistled; the dogs ran to him, 
their backbones and sweeping tails curved low in submission; the 
flock moved slowly, with pauses, upstream; a puppy lay tired, with 
all four legs outstretched in the shade, knowing that the scent would 
be easy to follow: a solitary friendliness, enchanting but inhuman, 
filled the wooded wilderness from end to end. 

Seven hours’ riding from Litokhoron, 6,000 feet up from the sea, 
brought us to a spur where the Greek Alpine Club has built a hut on 
Olympus. We camped below it, on steep open ground surrounded by 
pine trees and firewood, with the lesser thrones, the tented summits 
that hold the gorge in a great semi-circle, sweeping away to the right. 
The gorge-head pitched down, ranged like the seats of a theatre but 
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steeper; the junipers and pines climbed above us, soon flattened and 
stunted by hard weathers and ended; a film of grass thinned by wind- 
flattened stones covered the more level spaces across the great 
ravine. Behind and above us, dim and softly melting into the blue, 
_ the four highest peaks withdrew into the sky. About two in the 
morning, I crept out of my cold tent and watched them white under 
the full moon, secret in their gaiety as if they were made of light. 

__ Weclimbed up in the sunrise, for three hours with tiny steps, for 
we felt the sudden altitude, untrained. The two western summits, 
Skolia and Skala, are not more than steep walking to the top: from 
them one can see the plains of northern Greece and her mountains, 
and the sea and looped Salonica shore, and slabs of naked rock that 
sheathe the northern slopes like a harness; and, across a short aréte, 
can look at Mitka, 140 feet higher, a block of stone that makes an al- 

’ most regular oval tilted westward, with rugged turrets and bastions 
like a fortress, so regularly formed. On its wrinkled face, the only 
peak for climbing, a crowd of young men from Salonica or Larisa 
were toiling, for it was August 15 and a holiday. As we saw them, 
across the narrow mountain gulf, they looked like an allegory, 
slowly and very carefully labouring to reach their ultimate immortal 
summit. We watched them from our subsidiary crest, where pre- 
sumably Athene or Aphrodite may have sat on the right hand of 
Zeus. The whole great area is upheaved into these apexes, approached 
by gradual slopes fit for the dancing of Olympian feet but stony to 
mortals. Sheep however were browsing, and the shepherd came up, 
with long, straight, red-yellow tousled hair. His eyes were smiling and 
green, his nose very straight; his coat was thick felt, his crook under 
his arm, and his boots gathered to a turn-up point studded, like the 
soles, with big nails: he showed us, swimming above misty lowlands, 
Ossa, and Pelion beyond, and the hills of Lamia, and Parnassus 
vaguely in the far south-west. And as we turned to walk down after 
an hour, we saw Athos blue like a pointed island above the clouds of 
the Thessalonian bay. 

Through the leisure of another day we rode, dismounted at Litok- 
horon, and drove to the lonely little station to stop the midnight 
train. Its lights swept from Salonica, and the thirteen packages of 
our camping were hoisted from the darknes. As we moved, we saw 
the gentle flanks of Olympus melting away in moonlight, and Mitka 
illuminated by a star. In the Vale of Tempe Peneios was shining, a 
yellow river with shadows of trees beneath the moon; and in the lee 
of its tall cliffs, the sunrise of Ossa came back to me, rounded and 
complete after its interval of time. 
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Three Poems 


a 


THE CAFE WITH THE BLUE SHRINE 


You push the soiled door-curtain back 

and there, short-sighted, is the little café 

garish and dirty in the city way; 

like walls its very nature seems to peel and crack. 


Sometimes a plucked string vivifies 
that cave, and here the woman sang beside us 
one of those Andalusian songs that touch 


on tears, with... . ‘Iam in love with you for your Moorish eyes. ... 


She had what offered for her stage, 

where the blonde calendar pin-up with her smile 
hung facing that blue shrine in which the Virgin 
behind her Spanish iron-barred window like a cage 


Inclined her crowned and childlike head 

with mild uncomprehending country gaze: 

these things seemed fitting. But one sombre listener 
gaunt at his corner table, motionless as dead, 


Black clothes, black beret, chin on hand, 

alone, perhaps, heard in his bones that song, 

and our eyes turned toward his speaking stillness 

once more, when we had watched the knot of swaggerers stand 


Dicing at the bar, the mirrow flawed, 

the squat black stove with curling python arm, 

the girl’s mouth shaking to that final blaze 

of singing that we hammered on the tables to applaud. 
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FLUTED ARMOUR 


Bored and humbled by every disintegrating day, 

because, meaningless, the wine-glass and the storm-cloud stayed 

particular things: 

having, as everyone must, lost my way; 

I went to the National Gallery to trade 

a confusion of particulars 

for what you might call a philosophy, for 

the world-gaze of the great Italians and was not 

disappointed returning by Charing Cross Road, dazed 

by particular things: 

the narrowed eyes and caught breath of the archers in 
Pollaiuolo’s ‘San Sebastian’, 

the smiling lips of Bronzino’s ‘Venus’, 

and in Piero di Cosimo’s ‘Florentine General’ the cold smite 
of the fluted armour my finger-tips had grazed. 


NEAR ARANJUEZ 


Ungated fields of yellowish earth 

that chalk and flint peer through: 

alone on the left hand hill a whitewashed chapel 
with four dark trees, like stilted, elegant birds: 
presently a crumbling tower; there was once 
something forgotten now to love, to guard. 


Coral is not more gradual than that castle 
becomes gold debris, loosening stone from stone: 
past sixty windy miles the April mountains 
slowly unwinter; plaid cape to his chin 

a peasant eyes us as he rides 

with bundled firewood down a dust-plumed road 
the Romans found. 
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The Other Cheek 
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her said so. Ruth met a good many people, and this was what 
they always said after she and her husband had left the 
room. And a martyr into the bargain, her intimate friends would 
then add in a tone of deep respect edged, however, with a trace of 
irritation. Never had Christian martyr suffered under pagan emperor 
as Ruth did under the rule of Charles. But shame her as he would by 
getting drunk and telling dirty stories at family dinners, pillory her 
as he did by making obviously uninterested passes at wives and 
daughters during cocktail parties, and burn her on a public scaffold 
as he seemed to think muttering and snoring in a theatre would, she 
always turned the other cheek. Sweetness for ridicule, kindness for 
brutality, forgiveness for abuse—she returned a Christian virtue for 
every barbarous assault. 

This goodness was the subject of many of her married friends’ 
boudoir meditations, and although none of them mentioned it to 
anyone for a long time, most of them felt that her attitude, admir- 
able though it certainly was, was also terribly unreasonable. Turn- 
ing the other cheek was all very well, they would muse in front of 
their mirrors, but sometimes one simply had to strike back, fight 
fire with fire; and they would give their hair a vigorous stroke of the 
brush. Nevertheless, they were all devoted to her, and once when 
Alice Marcy’s husband replied to his wife’s wondering remark about 
Ruth’s always turning the other cheek by stating that in that case 
she must have as many heads as a Hydra, he received a sharp blow on 
his wrist from her comb and was deprived that night of those very 
delights whose intoxicating proximity had made him so unfor- 
tunately flippant. 

The cheeks which Ruth’s friends thus imagined constantly swing- 
ing from side to side were, in fact, very pretty ones. And this, in 
their private opinions, only made it worse; it wasn’t as if Charles 
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were the only husband she could have got, for she could have mar- 
ried, could still marry, any man she might want (husbands except- 
ed, of course, but then Ruth was the last person in the world to steal 
someone else’s husband; she would die of a broken heart first— 
dear good Ruth). But the fact remained that the constancy of both 
her beauty and her goodness in the face of Charles’s relentless at- 
tacks exasperated her partisans. Those among them whose honesty 
forced them at least to recognize this sentiment easily rationalized 
it into righteous and comfortable indignation by telling themselves 
that they were irritated hardly with her, but rather for her. 

On the afternoon of one late September day, these two disputed 
cheeks were cupped in the palms of their owner’s small well-shaped 
hands. She was sitting at the kitchen table resting her elbows on 
either side of the steaming cup of tea she always took in that pause 
between the afternoon’s finished housework and the preparation of 
dinner. In an hour or so Charles would be back from the office. 
Meanwhile she could enjoy what was her favourite part of the day, 
for every afternoon she thus sat contemplative and absorbed over 
her tea ironing out whatever difficulties the last twenty-four hours 
might have produced. And when she would rise to wash out the tea- 
cup and start dinner, it was always with a feeling which bordered, 
but without excess, on exhilaration; the problems just settled were 
like certificates guaranteeing the successful handling of those un- 
seen ones which would develop next. 

On this particular afternoon, the problem at hand was more deli- 
cate than usual, and something inside Ruth hummed like a motor 
gunning for a steep hill. It concerned their third wedding anniver- 
sary which was just a week off. When she’d reminded Charles about 
it the night before and asked him what he wanted to do to celebrate 
it, his reply had been obscene and she’d let the subject drop. But 
obviously something had to be done about it. First of all, although 
her family now unanimously disapproved of her marriage (their 
disapproval had recently grown as vigorous as their consent had 
formerly been), they did expect her to keep up appearances, and she 
didn’t want to let them down. Of course, their condemnation of her 
husband mattered little to her, but since it seemed to matter so much 
to them, she felt she must not add to their already keen disappoint- 
ment the even more painful humiliation of a public announcement 
that her marriage had failed. And she was sure that the absence of 
an anniversary celebration would, in their eyes, constitute such an 
announcement. Second, those of her friends who remembered 
would certainly telephone the next day and, without making any 
direct allusions, sympathize with her. This was inadmissible on two 
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accounts: their sympathy’s ‘implied disparagement of Charles would 
be altogether unfair because behind his back, and furthermore she 
was honest enough to hate receiving sympathy for a sorrow she did 
not feel. And last but by no means least, there was Charles himself 
to consider. Should the day pass without any reference to its special- 
ness, he would certainly grow sullen; and Ruth was still convinced 
that under her husband’s sullenness throbbed the pain of mute re- 
morse. She wanted to spare him that pain. 

The tea’s aromatic steam rose through her nostrils and seemed to 
clear her head. She took a sip and felt the warmth seep down and 
spread inside her. She picked up a cigarette and was about to light it 
when she suddenly saw a solution, but she lit the cigarette and took 
three long thoughtful drags before she decided it was the right one. 
Without further mention of the anniversary, she would simply pro- 
pose a small cocktail party for next week and then invite a few 
friends and family. ‘No particular occasion,’ she would say, ‘Charles 
hates a fuss,’ and their tact would do the rest. It was a typical solu- 
tion, tactful in itself and generous in its assumption of other people’s 
tact. She had discovered early in life that if one assumed virtues in 
people and quietly let them know that one assumed them, they 
usually came forth. Ruth went on sipping her tea while she planned 
the party. 

If anyone had told her outright that she was a good Christian, she 
would probably have tipped back her head and, after a moment, 
said ‘Yes, I suppose I am’ with a little embarrassed and forthright 
laugh. She would have added, but only to herself in order not to seem 
even more conceited than this reply already risked suggesting, that 
if such was the case, the credit was hardly all due to herself; for she 
had decided that perhaps she was just naturally good. And in being 
so, that she was simply following out the design she had been lucky 
enough to be endowed with in life. This attitude was both modest 
and truthful. She had worked it out during the first year of her mar- 
riage when she had been first bewildered and then alarmed by 
Charles’s increasing moodiness and outbursts of sarcastic raillery. 
She had sought for an explanation of the seemingly depthless fund 
of good nature with which she found herself able to reply to his at- 
tacks, and she had resolved upon this one. Her attitude included the 
decision that Charles, on the other hand, had been given a less for- 
tunate ‘design’ and that it was therefore her duty and she even dared 
to say pleasure, although she wasn’t quite sure of the theological 
propriety of this sentiment, to help him. If this was a rather simple 


view of the matter, she had told herself, well, she was rather a 
simple person. 
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It was, in fact, more than a rather simple view of the matter, but 
again it was typical. If she had failed to realize that her husband’s 
initial irritation was due largely to his difficulty in adjusting to the 
lack of solitude in their marital relationship, it was simply because 
her own adjustment had been so effortless. And if she further failed 
to see that by returning sweetness instead of an answering sharpness 
she only made him so aware of his own shortcomings that he be- 
came obsessed with uncovering by malicious attack similar ones in 
her, it was simply because she did not understand that his love might 
have limits which her own surpassed. And if, finally, she had failed 
to realize that once her husband had embarked on this course of 
abuse, her own continuing imperviousness to his attacks only 
pushed him farther and farther from the possibility of retreat, it 
was because, having no knowledge of evil and obsession in herself, 
she could not recognize them in others. 

What pride Ruth did take in her own goodness was based not on 
that portion of it which she considered so generously given her, but 
rather on that much smaller part which she had added to it herself; 
it was the very admissible pride of achievement. For there could be 
no doubt that her attitude toward Charles was something of an 
achievement. She could honestly say that she had resisted the temp- 
tation to grow bitter, that she loved her husband as much now as 
she had before they were married when things had gone so well, 
and that although there were very few signs that Charles was any 
happier because of her attitude, she believed that perhaps in his 
private moments he was and that after all she was doing her very 
best. And for those times when the strain became really too great, 
she could always turn to her friends where, if she could not alto- 
gether forget the problem of Charles, she could at least replace it for 
a while with other and gayer matters. 

The next week’s cocktail party planned, Ruth started preparing 
dinner; and an hour later when Charles slammed the front door, 
the roast was spluttering in the oven, the frozen vegetables ready to 
boil at the last minute and the cake, fortunately, just done. As she 
put the bottles on the tray for cocktails—she always let Charles do 
the mixing—she heard him kick off his rubbers in the hall and a few 
seconds later slump into his favourite chair with a groan. She 
straightened her back and left the kitchen. 

‘Hello, hausfrau,’ her husband greeted her from between the 
cracked and grimy arms of a leather armchair. ‘Had a nice day 
among the ashtrays and the pans?’ 

‘Hello, darling,’ Ruth replied, leaning over to kiss his forehead 
after putting the tray down on a table beside him. ‘I can’t complain. 
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And you?’ ; 

she sat down opposite him in an elegant modern chair which har- 

monized admirably with the rest of the furnishings in the room. 
Before he answered her, Charles took out his handkerchief and 
carefully wiped the spot where she had kissed him. 

‘Well,’ he said. ‘I can. Complain, that is. Those bastards down at 
the office don’t know a habeas from a nolo or their habeas from a 
hole in the ground. No wonder we lose half our clients’ cases. But 
they never listen to me, so they can all go stew in their naseous 
uices.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ said Ruth, ‘and I do think you’re the best man they 
have.’ 

‘You would,’ Charles growled. 

‘What did you say, dear?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

There was a pause. Then, 

‘Which shall it be? Martinis or Manhattans?’ 

‘My God, can’t you ever decide for yourself? Not only do I have to 
work all day in a bungling office making everybody’s decisions for 
them to keep you in panties and polka-dots, but when I come home 
to my loving wifie she always asks me “Which shall it be? Martinis 
or Manhattans?” ’ 

There was a nasty mincing tone in his last words which Ruth 
ignored. 

‘But you know it’s all the same to me, Charles. I’m perfectly 
happy to have whichever you want.’ 

‘Whichever you want,’ Charles minced. 

Ruth did not quite know whether this was an invitation to state a 
preference or not, so she looked away and kept silent. 

“You know, my girl,’ her husband went on, ‘I ought to punish you 
for your lack of volition by making you mix cocktails yourself, you 
make such a mess of it. But then I’d suffer too, and we can’t have 
that, can we?’ 

He evidently did not expect a reply to this, for he immediately 
busied himself with the bottles beside his chair. Ruth looked back at 
him, and the expression on her face was a mixture of perplexity and 
pity. He had never before come so close to expressing her own atti- 
tude toward him as he had in that last phrase. 

When he'd finished mixing a very strong Martini, Charles leaned 
out of his chair just far enough to make it necessary for Ruth to rise 
a few inches from her own to reach the glass. Sitting back again, she 
spilled a few drops on her skirt. 


‘Sloppy Ruth,’ she said with a wry smile as she put the glass down 
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and took out a handkerchief. 

Her husband beamed. 

She continued to sip her cocktail in silence as she watched 
Charles gulp his and pour himself another. Half way through the 
second, he began to tap out a tune on the arm of his chair. His finger- 


nails made a scratchy noise on the dried leather which unsettled 


her and made her speak what was on her mind before she had in- 
tended to. 

‘Charles, darling,’ she said, and her eyes wandered along the cool 
proportions of the mantelpiece, ‘about next week. . . .’ The tapping 
stopped, and had she looked at her husband then, she would have 
seen in his face and attitude more attention than he had granted her 
for almost three years. ‘I thought we might just give an informal 
little cocktail party. Just a few friends and family and without 
making any particular point about it.’ She immediately regretted 
this last phrase but went on brightly. ‘What do you think?’ 

Charles carefully returned his glass to the cocktail tray and 
folded his hands around his knee before he answered. When he 
spoke, his voice was so clean and sharp, so altogether lacking its 
hbitual sarcastic drawl, that Ruth instantly returned her eyes to 
his. She had just enough time to remark their exaggerated brilliance 
before his words lashed out at her. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘that your informal little cocktail party would 
have a very particular point and its point would be this: we all know 
that Charles has turned into a beast, but Ruth is such a dear brave 
girl that we shall all come to their party and be very kind and 
bright and overlook Charles’s getting drunk and nasty, and we 
shan’t even speak the word anniversary because we know that it 
would hurt darling Ruth to have her know that we know the party 
isn’t what such parties should be and that the fault is entirely 
Charles’s because he’s wrecked their marriage; and we shall make a 
point not to make a point of it. Isn’t that it, isn’t it?’ 

‘Charles darling, please don’t—’ 

‘Don’t you Charles darling me! Don’t you ever Charles darling me 
again! You're so very good, aren’t you, Ruth? So very kind, so very 
sweet, so very forgiving and so very brave. Let Charles abuse Ruth 
as he will, Ruth will never strike back at Charles. Ruth will smile, 
Ruth will nod, Ruth will look away and always turn the other cheek. 
A regular little Christian, keeping her soul so pure and clean while 
Charles’s, as everybody knows, keeps on getting dirtier and dirtier. 
Even trying to save Charles. Well, Charles doesn’t want to be saved. 
Can Ruth understand that? Charles is goddam sick and tired of 
Ruth’s trying to save them, mewing and puling over him likea... 
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‘Charles darling—’ 

‘I thought I told you never to say that again!’ 

Charles sprung from his chair and reached her with one stride. 

‘I thought I told you that!’ 

‘But Charles... dar—’ 

His hand came swiftly down and caught her on the side of the 
face. 

‘Take that on your goddam Christian cheek! And I’ve got another 
for the other one, if you care to turn it this way!’ 

He stood over her breathing heavily, his left hand raised. 

Ruth’s eyes grew large with tears; he had never struck her before. 
But there was no reproach in them, only a widening sorrow. Slowly 
she turned her head to the side and started sobbing into the back of 
the chair. 

Charles’s hand dropped; he had read correctly the expression in 
her eyes. He turned away and walked back to his chair. 

In a few minutes, Ruth stopped sobbing; she dried her eyes and sud- 
denly sniffed the air. The smell of burning meat was unmistakable. 

‘Oh my goodness,’ she muttered and jumping to her feet, ran out 
to the kitchen. From the corner of her eye, she caught only a glimpse 
of her husband sitting in his chair. 

The roast was burnt but not ruined; the inside was merely very 
well done. The potatoes under the roast, however, were burnt be- 
yond use. She put on some water to boil, and when it was bubbling, 
she dropped in a whole package of frozen green beans. Then she set 
the table. By the time she had finished with this, the beans were done. 
She strained them out of the pan and put them into a serving dish 
with butter. Then she sat down. For during all these daily and 
familiar preparations, she had been desperately wondering if she 
really had seen Charles sitting slumped in his chair with his head 
bowed into his hands. She had tried to get a glimpse of him from the 
dining-room but had only seen his legs stretched out in front of the 
chair, and this was usual. Was her imagination playing tricks on 
her? Well, she decided, there’s only one way to find out; and remem- 
bering her husband’s ability for quick dissimulation, the sooner the 
better, she added. 

Nevertheless she crossed the dining room on tip-toe and came 
around the back of his chair timidly. She stood in front of him for a 
second gathering her courage, for although he must be able to see 
her feet, he did not move. 

‘Charles,’ she said, ‘dinner’s ready.’ 

Charles slowly raised his head; he had been staring at his hand. He 
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i was pale as he looked at his wife’s face; on her left cheek he could 
__ still see the print of his hand. 


With difficulty, Ruth smiled. 

‘Dinner’s ready,’ she said again. 

‘Oh my God,’ Charles moaned, and thrusting his face down into 
his hands, he started to sob. ‘Oh my God, my God, my God, my 


Ruth quickly knelt and, reaching out, tried gently to pull his 


_ hands away. He jerked them violently out of her reach. 


‘Don’t touch me,’ he said. ‘.. . can’t stand it... no... oh God 
He DOS se 

One hand detached itself and grasped her own. She winced from 
the grip but placed her other hand on top of his and stroked it. 

‘There, there, darling, everything will be all right. It'll be all right.’ 

*,.. NO, never was ...never will be....’ 

“Yes, it will. I know I’ve been rather trying. I see that now. I’ve 
failed you really.’ 

*,.. no, never failed me... all my fault, all mine... .’ 

‘Well, both our faults then, dear.’ 

‘No, all mine. It’s been all my fault, Ruth. ve.... 

‘All right, darling, don’t torment yourself.’ 

‘All mine, all.’ 

“There, there, dear, all right.’ 

‘All my fault, Ruth. Never yours.’ 

‘All right, Charles, there, there, darling.’ 

‘All, Ruth, all.’ 

‘All right, darling, yes, if it makes you feel better. Now come and 
have some dinner, Charles dear.’ 

‘All right, Ruth. In a minute.’ 

Gradually his sobbing stopped and his grip relaxed. 


The party the following week proved a greater success than any 
of the guests, at least, had predicted. Ruth, however, had been con- 
fident; but when she had telephoned a great many more friends and 
family than she had at first planned to invite, they had all put down 
her cheerful tone to that well-known social sportsmanship which 
had never relaxed since her marriage went bad, and when she had 
happily said it was to be an anniversary party, their congratulations 
had really been more for her pluckiness in having stuck it out that 
long than for the prosperity they couldn’t truthfully wish would 
continue because it had never begun. Ruth had easily detected the 
notes of doubt and condolence in their voices and had only with 
great difficulty restrained herself from bursting joyfully out that 
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they were in for a great surprise. Surprised they certainly were and 
also pleased —at least, at first. 

Ruth was far too occupied during that week to visit, and since 
they all without exception assumed that a crisis was building with 
Charles, none of her friends or family called on her. There had, in 
fact, been one or two moments of danger. One evening when Ruth 
had said something about Charles’s appearance, that perhaps he’d 
gain more respect at the office if he dressed more carefully, Charles 
had lashed out at her with all his old sarcastic fury but had sud- 
denly stopped, abjectly asked her pardon and said that he knew she 
was only thinking of him. And that very evening he had polished 
his shoes and sent three suits to the cleaners. Also, Ruth’s afternoon 
hour of tea and contemplation was not all that it used to be; it was 
often marred by a certain impatience which she very naturally put 
down to having to wait still another hour for the joy of seeing her 
husband again. For it certainly was joy which filled her as she sat 
at the kitchen table picturing his return, seeing him carefully close 
the door and hearing him ask her if he could do anything for her. 
And if the force of this impatience sometimes bewildered her it al- 
ways found a happy outlet when she embraced him in the hall and 
asked him to mix the cocktails and help her set the table. Of course, 
there were still problems to be solved, and she put into their solu- 
tion all her former enthusiasm and thoughtfulness, and more. For 
whereas formerly it had been a matter of making the best of what 
was a pretty bad situation, it was now a matter of making of what 
was already a pretty good situation something better. And al- 
though she sometimes doubted whether she ought to be making so 
many decisions all by herself, she never failed to ask Charles's ad- 
vice, and he always agreed to her projects without even suggesting 
modifications. 

Their only dispute had arisen over Charles's old armchair. One 
evening when she had cast a hurt look at its rotting and peeling 
leather, Charles had immediately suggested that they throw it out. 
She had protested, pointing out that it really was the most comfort- 
able chair in the room as well as his favourite one. But Charles had 
insisted; it would be part of his penance, he had said. And Ruth had 
laughed and given in. 

_ The evening of the party, Ruth was looking prettier than she had 
since before their marriage, or at least so Charles told her. He him- 
self, she gaily replied, was the very picture of prosperity. And in- 
deed, in a well-pressed suit he had not worn for months, a new neck- 
tie and shoes you could see your reflection in, Charles was the image 
of Ruth’s ideal husband. When the time arrived for the party to be- 
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gin, he opened the door to their guests and greeted them graciously. 
The shock which they experienced upon finding Charles at the door 
instead of Ruth and Ruth in the living room where they had always 
found Charles not even standing but slouched in his chair was in- 
stantly increased by the cordial words which fell, although a little 
awkwardly, from their host’s lips. Husbands and wives exchanged 
quick glances which neither Ruth nor Charles could fail to remark, 
but on both their faces there then instantly formed new and special 


_ smiles which their guests, in their turn, could not help but notice 


and wonder at. All these changes so suddenly thrust upon them in- 
evitably robbed the fresh arrivals for a moment of their speech, and 
the entrance of each new couple was invariably followed by a brief 
silence during which those already in the room watched for re- 
actions and those just come in searched desperately for some indi- 
cation of how to react. Such silences were followed by animated 
talk on all sides. 

A good deal more was drunk than Ruth and Charles had foreseen, 
and twice Charles had to leave the party to get more whisky and 
gin. During his absences, Ruth was hard put to it to ignore the im- 
plications of the nods, smiles’ and questioning looks which the 
women unashamedly turned on her. Ignore them, in fact, she could 
not, but divert them from the subject which she knew they all were 
based on into channels of pleasant impersonal chatter, she could 
and graciously did. The first time, at least. The second time, the ex- 
pressions which instantly animated the women’s faces were even 
more sly; but this time she was suddenly taken by an impulse to grin 
back and even lead Alice Marcy aside and boast of her achievement, 
an impulse so strong that it thrilled her while it frightened her. 
Shaken, she turned to the men. Here, however, she encountered not 
that peculiarly voluble and warm consideration which they had al- 
ways granted to her above all their wives’ friends but in its place a 
certain altogether new reserve which found expression in short 
awkward lapses in their conversation. So that when Charles finally 
returned with several more bottles under his arm, she excused her- 
self and hurriedly followed him into the kitchen. 

‘Darling,’ she said, ‘do you think it’s going all right?’ 

Charles was busy opening a bottle of gin. 

‘Well, if it’s not, my dear, it’s an act of fate beyond our mortal 
control. There’s no one to make a party go like you,’ he answered 
without looking up. ; 5 

‘No really, Charles, it’s you that everyone’s talking to. But I don’t 


know, I... 
‘I take,’ Charles broke in, for he was getting a little drunk, ‘as the 
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billiard ball said to the rack on the wall, my cues from you. Ah! 
There we are.’ 

He held up the open bottle of gin. 

‘Do you think,’ he said, ‘I should make a double or triple batch of 
Martinis?’ 

‘I don’t know. A triple, I suppose.’ 

‘OK, you're the boss.’ 

Ruth stood for a moment watching him mix the cocktail and then 
turned away and started back towards the living room. As she left 
the kitchen, she straightened her back. 

Not only did the guests drink more but they also stayed longer 
than Ruth and Charles had calculated. Whether they stayed en- 
tirely because the party was such a success, and success it certainly 
was—the atmosphere was charged with excitement—or whether 
it wasn’t also because that excitement was partly the excitement of 
anticipation, of incredulity and waiting, none of them would have 
cared to say. However, the fact remains that those lulls in conversa- 
tion, with the voices still speaking lowered to a murmur, which are 
usually followed by the expression of real or manufactured duties 
elsewhere and the rise to leave were in this instance, and there were 
several of them, followed by redoubled bursts of talk all of which 
was trivial and some, toward the end of the evening, outright non- 
sense. Glances in Charles’s direction grew more frequent as the 
number of words addressed to him grew fewer. But if, as by some 
unspoken but unanimous accord, all the guests had agreed to put 
him entirely on his own and see if he wouldn’t then revert to his 
old abusive self so lately left behind, this none too worthy expecta- 
tion was destined for disappointment. For Ruth drew close to her 
husband whenever she could, and it was only too obvious that the 
looks which he was constantly sending in her direction were looks 
of unconditional devotion. They would all remember those looks. 

Eventually, then, wives signalled to husbands and husbands to 
wives, dinners, children, work, theatre and guests of their own were 
miraculously and dismayfully recalled, and before they knew it, 
Ruth and Charles had closed the door on their last laughing and 
stumbling guest whose congratulations and thanks died away in the 
night on a small vague note of disappointment. 

‘Whew,’ said Ruth. — 

“Whew is right,’ said Charles. 

‘Darling, would you mind tidying up a bit in the living room while 
I make us something to eat?’ 


‘Anything you say,’ Charles replied and walked rather unsteadily 
back into the living room. 
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It took Ruth almost an hour to get a meal together, much longer 
than usual on such occasions. But she couldn’t dismiss from her mind 
that appalling impulse which had seized her while Charles was out 
getting more liquor; she was very tired and kept hearing Charles’s 

__ words ‘OK, you're the boss’ over and over again. Silly, she told her- 
self, what one’s mind will do to one when one’s tired. But even this 
tried and true platitude could not entirely dispatch the peculiar feel- 
_ ing these thoughts gave her, an uncomfortable feeling rather like 
that of a new coat before it becomes adjusted. From time to time 
she heard Charles muttering and stumbling about the living room, 
and then she smiled. 

But when she went out to tell him that dinner was ready, she 
found the room in the same disarray of overflowing ashtrays and 
empty glasses as it had been an hour before. 

* ‘Oh really, Charles, what have you been doing?’ 

‘Been having one more.’ 

‘Oh well, dinner’s ready,’ she said and forced a bright smile. ‘Come 
and get it.’ 

At table, neither spoke for a while; then Charles laid down his 
fork. 

‘Quite a success,’ he said. 

Yes,’ Ruth replied with a sigh and another smile. “You were won- 
derful.’ 

‘Quite an achievement.’ 

‘Mmmmm.’ 

‘What I mean is,’ he said rather more sharply, ‘I can hear them all 
saying to each other right now, good Ruth triumphs over bad 
Charles. Quite the success of the season. Success of the year. Success 
of the Century.’ 

‘Charles darling—’ 

‘Charles darling,’ he minced. 

Then Ruth laid down her fork. Fatigue, disappointment and the 
persistent uneasiness which the memory of her impulse to grin back 
and the echo of Charles’s words in the kitchen were still causing her 
brought Ruth as close to losing her temper as she had ever been in 
her life. 

‘Charles, please,’ she said. ‘For the last three years you’ve been 
brooding, shouting, sneering, leering and . . . and tormenting me. 
You’ve been brutal and mean to me without a moment’s let-up, 
making fun of me and ... and I’ve been doing my best.’ She was 
approaching tears. ‘But just when I thought it was all going so well 
again 

ede was on his feet and stumbling around the table. When he 
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reached her chair, he fell on his knees beside her and put his arms 
around her waist. 

‘Oh Ruth, I'll never do it again, never. Forgive me, Ruth, please 
forgive me.’ 

Ruth blinked away her tears. 

‘Promise?’ she said and then stroked his head as he nodded it over 
and over again. 


The next day, it would have been extremely difficult for anyone 
to get in touch with any of Ruth’s friends; their telephones were 
constantly busy. The majority opinion among the wives was that 
somehow Ruth had worked a miracle and that God knew how long 
it would last but that it was indisputable that the miracle was at 
least temporarily real. One or two expressed the opinion that this 
was merely a more subtle way of Charles’s being nasty and that he 
was only coaxing Ruth along before letting her have the biggest 
wallop yet, but these were well-known cynics and their view was 
politely disregarded. Among the men, on the other hand, there was 
a good deal of head-shaking and some mumbling, well out of ear- 
shot of their wives, of course, about ‘poor old Charles’ who ‘really 
didn’t deserve that’. 

During the weeks that followed, however, the wives gradually 
grew less voluble on the subject of Ruth’s goodness and the 
miracle it had wrought. After a month, the mention of her name at 
parties she had just left was more likely to be greeted with silence 
than with praise, and even more than before their boudoir medita- 
tions turned to Ruth. Their old exasperation and irritation had 
found at last a legitimate excuse. The spectacle was really too appal- 
ling, they muttered into their mirrors. Charles couldn’t tie his shoe- 
lace without asking Ruth to show him the knot; and the worst of it 
was, they would add with that extra-vigorous stroke of the hair- 
brush, she seemed to thrive on it. She was prettier than ever, al- 
though her beauty was growing brittle where it had been soft. Lines 
could not be far away, they would smile at their smooth com- 
plexions in the mirror, at least there was that. But how she could 
have deceived them for so long with her goodness and her turning 
the other cheek, they could not understand nor could they forgive it. 

Whether it was really in the interests of domestic concord, as they 
implied, or whether they were merely out to score another point 
through feigned humility in their endless game of domestic football, 
all the wives sooner or later confessed to their husbands their error 
and agreed that poor Charles was much more to be pitied than he 
ever had been to be censured. And Alice Marcy’s husband was now 
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~ denied those delights which rendered him so flippant on other 
grounds. 


Three months after the anniversary party, at a cocktail given by 
Maude Feather, the subject broke. Despite the hour’s earliness, Ruth 
and Charles had just left. 

‘They always seem to leave early these days,’ someone remarked. 

No one was ever to remember precisely who, although many 
_ claimed the credit. 

Meaningful glances flew about the room. 

‘Early to rise, early to bed,’ John Marcy said drily, ‘makes Charles 
healthy, wealthy, and dead.’ 

Lucille Winters giggled. 

Possibly encouraged by this response, George Bigby pressed the 
thigh next to his on the sofa, for it belonged to Lucille, and whis- 
pered into her ear in a voice choked with chuckles, 

‘Turn over, dear, and let me see that other cheek.’ 

Lucille gracefully turned her head and treated him to a glacial 
stare. 

But this haughty indication of disapproval was lost in the general 
storm of abuse which now filled the room. 

‘Tve never in my life witnessed anything so disgraceful,’ said 
Marion Milligan. 

‘A shame to womanhood!’ cried Mabel Gamp. 

‘Poor Charles,’ said Henry Milligan, thinking of a game little 
manicurist he knew. 

‘That woman ought to be made a spectacle of!’ boomed Harriet 
van Tynns. 

‘Hounded out of town,’ said Annabel Bigby. 

‘And to think she had the nerve to call herself a martyr!’ added 
Caroline Underhill whose respect for the truth was small. 

‘Ruthie had a little Charles,’ Maud Feather began to sing in a 
quavering voice. 

When the tumult had died down, Alice Marcy spoke. 

‘Nevertheless, I don’t think any of us,’ she said, ‘could be the first 
to throw a stone.’ 


This service, however, was conveniently rendered soon after by 
Ruth herself. One afternoon she called Alice Marcy and asked if she 
might come around and talk to her. 

‘It’s about Charles,’ she said. 

Alice’s heart gave a jump. At last! Well, he’s certainly taken long 
enough, she thought. 
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‘He’s grown so terribly dependent on me lately that I don’t know 
whether it isn’t some kind of mental illness.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Alice. 

‘Ym really terribly worried about him, and . . . and about myself 
a little too.’ 

Alice’s disappointment at not having heard that Charles had re- 
verted to abuse was followed by the sudden knowledge that he 
never would and that Ruth’s victory would thus remain forever un- 
conditional. This realization stirred up a fury which overruled the 
possible advantage and satisfaction in listening to Ruth’s plea for 
help. 

Well, my dear,’ she said, ‘you've made your bed and you'll just 
have to lie in it!’ 

And she hung up. But her telephone was out of use only long 
enough to let the line clear. 

At the other end, Ruth held the instrument in her hand for several 
seconds, not quite able tc believe what she had heard. But that Alice 
had immediately rung off seemed undeniable proof that her ears had 
not deceived her. Mechanically, she replaced the receiver in its 
cradle, rose from her chair and went out to the kitchen. There she 
made herself a cup of tea and sat down. The aromatic steam rose 
through her nostrils but did not clear her head. Life had never 
seemed so utterly black. Even during Charles’s worst periods she 
had always been buoyed up, carried along on a plane of compara- 
tive happiness by—by what? she wondered. Something that was 
certainly lacking now. For now as she sat stirring her tea and think- 
ing of Charles’s really pitiful dependence on her for the least deci- 
sion and of the way he seemed to beg for her encouragement and 
support, she felt only an overpowering depression as if she had 
irretrievably lost something and with it an alarming tremor of con- 
tempt. Then suddenly it occurred to her that what had carried her 
along before had been a deep conviction of her own goodness, a 
conviction that she was doing the right thing in being good to 
Charles. Somehow, somewhere, that conviction had disappeared. 
But, she wondered, if it had been her duty then to return kindness for 
Charles's abuse, was it not even more her duty now that Charles was 
so anxious for her help and her approval to give him just that, to help 
him make his decisions and when he’d made them, approve them? 
A thrill of affirmation swept over her and instantly convinced her 
that it was. She lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply as wave after wave 
of unexpected pleasure followed this thought. And as she remem- 
bered the looks of gratitude and relief which crossed her husband’s 
features whenever she suggested what he should do or told him that 
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what he had done seemed right, she now felt a tremor of pride: her 
goodness was at last really helping her husband. For a fraction of a 
second, this thought threatened to release again the uneasy sense of 
misgiving which had often overtaken and confused her lately. Then 
she remembered Alice Marcy. The misgivings vanished, but as it did 
that portion of her goodness for which she had never taken credit 
slipped quietly and permanently under the heading of the portion 
for which she did. What right had Alice Marcy to unkindness, Ruth 
protested, when her own husband was so obviously dissatisfied? And 
look at Henry Milligan, and George Bigby. Ruth decided that she 
and Charles would go out a good deal less in the future; she would 
still feel sorry for the unhappiness of Alice and John and the other 
husbands and wives if it hadn’t turned them so vindictive and en- 
vious. 

Ruth would experience again, though less and less frequently as 
time passed, an uncomfortable feeling of doubt whether the exhila- 
ration she felt in helping Charles was altogether due to the convic- 
tion that she was merely doing her Christian duty. While the feel- 
ing lasted she would suffer from it, but since she was never able to 
supply another motive for that marvellous surge of energy which 
filled her whenever Charles turned to her, the feeling never lasted 
long. 

This afternoon, however, the prospect looked brighter than it had 
for weeks. She took another sip of tea and felt the warmth seep 
down and spread inside her. 

An hour later, when the roast was spluttering in the oven, the 
frozen vegetables ready to boil at the last minute and the cake just 
done, she heard Charles close the front door, peel off his rubbers in 
the hall, put them in the closet and start through the dining room 
on his way to the kitchen. 

‘I hope I’m not late,’ he said as he kissed her on the cheek. 

‘Of course not, darling. You're just in time to take in the cocktail 
tray.’ 

‘Good,’ he said and smiled. 

A few minutes later, Ruth was sitting opposite her husband in 
the modern chair which had replaced his old leather one. 

‘You know, darling,’ Charles said as he watched her arrange the 
bottles beside her, ‘I don’t know what I'd do without you.’ 

‘Nor I without you,’ Ruth answered quickly. 

She wondered for an instant exactly what she had meant, for the 
answer had seemed to come too quickly. Then, 

‘Manhattan tonight, Charles?’ 

‘Whichever you want,’ her husband replied. 
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The Sphere 
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Round and within him grows a stillness. 


Business and busyness proliferate, 
Affections ripen on the wall of his age, 
But in or close about him solitude 
Blows an invisible sphere. 


His thoughts are hieroglyphs, which he deciphers, 
Studies, but seldom discloses, nowadays. 

His heartbeats ring like footsteps: 

Warder’s or prisoner’s, what odds? 


He nods, converses, writes; and as for love, 
They kiss and touch, and her image enters the sphere, 
Passing the customs of silence, with nothing to declare. 


From day to day he wonders 

Whether his bubble is perceived by others; 
Whether it is the universal fate, 

Or rare, or his alone. 

Sometimes he fears he is in death’s dripping-well 
Being disciplined in stone. 


But sometimes he hopefully conjectures 

He has received the secret gift of time 

The solace for the cooling-off of youth, 
Something not mentioned in polite society, 
Nevertheless, a benison; a chance to turn round, 
To know himself in crystal, if he dare. 
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YOUTH AT THE HELM AND PLEASURE AT 
THE PROW? 


Not everyone in 1923, not I for one, knew without recourse to the 
dictionary that a ‘hey’ or ‘hay’ was a country jig. As we sped from 
Blackwell’s with our eagerly awaited copies of Mr Aldous Huxley’s 
second novel, its title suggested a neglected stable and, strange to 
recall, as we read it in that fragrant age, the tale did smack a little 
sour. To be quite accurate in reminiscence I got my own copy 
second-hand from the present literary critic of the Daily Mail—a 
young man already plainly destined for high position—and he 
passed it to me (for a financial consideration) saying I should find it 
‘dreary’. Dreary! Re-read now after all that has happened, after all 
that has been written, after all Mr Huxley has written, the book has 
the lilt of Old Vienna. 

It is placed in London in springtime. The weather, page after page, 
is warm and airy and brilliant. Did we ever enjoy quite such a de- 
lightful climate? We certainly do not find it in modern fiction. And 
London is still in 192% eminently habitable, a city of private houses 
and private lives, leisurely, not too full even in the season, all leafy 
squares and stucco facades and Piranesan mewses. The pavements 
of Bond Street are ‘perfumed’, the shops are full of desirable goods. 
All one needs is a little money—not much; £300 a year is a com- 
petence, £5,000 is wealth — and that little is easily acquired by some 
whimsical invention such as a pair of pneumatic trousers. Regent 
Street is doomed but Verrey’s is still open, open after luncheon until 
it is time to go out to tea. A few miles out in Surrey and Sussex an 
arcadian countryside is opening to the never-failing sun. Although 
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all the inhabitants of this delicious city have been everywhere and 
speak every language they are thoroughly English, at home in their 
own capital. No character in Antic. Hay ever uses the telephone. 
They write letters, they telegraph, they call, and there are always 
suitable servants to say ‘not at home’ to bores. It is Henry James’s 
London possessed by carnival. A chain of brilliant young people 
linked and interlaced winds past the burnished front-doors in pur- 
suit of happiness. Happiness is growing wild for anyone to pick, only 
the perverse miss it. There has been the single unpredictable, inex- 
plicable, unrepeatable calamity of ‘the Great War’. It has left broken 
hearts—Mrs Viveash’s among them—but the other characters are 
newly liberated from their comfortable refuges of Conscientious 
Objection, to run wild through the streets. 

The central theme of the book is the study of two falterers ‘more 
or less in’ their ‘great task of happiness’, Mrs Viveash and Theodore 
Gumbril. Everyone else, if young, has a good time. Two clowns, 
Lypiatt and Shearwater, get knocked about, but that is the clown’s 
metier. Rosie is happy in her pink underclothes and her daze of 
romantic fantasy, picked up, rolled over, passed on, giving and gain- 
ing pleasure and all the time astutely learning the nuances of cul- 
tural advancement. Coleman is happy, uproariously blaspheming. 
Men rather like him turn up later in Mr Huxley’s works, miserable 
men, haunted and damned. Coleman is boisterously happy, a sort of 
diabolic Belloc. And Mercaptan is happy, unambitious, sensual, 
accomplished, radiantly second-rate. He is a period piece, still in his 
twenties with the tastes and pretentions of ripe middle-age. They do 
not come like that today. Today one knows quite certainly that a 
young bachelor with a penchant for white satin sofas and bibelots 
would not be running after girls and, moreover, that though he 
might drop into idiomatic French, he would be quite incapable of 
writing grammatical English. 

Mrs Viveash and Gumbril are the falterers in the Great Task and 
their situation is not quite desperate. She has her classic, dignified 
bereavement. Promiscuous sexual relations bore her. But she has, 
we are told, almost limitless power, power which, I must confess, 
has never much impressed me. She was 25 when I was 20. She 
seemed then appallingly mature. The girls 1 knew did not whisper 
in ‘expiring’ voices and ‘smile agonizingly’ from their ‘death beds’. 
They grinned from ear to ear and yelled one’s head off. And now 
thirty years on, when women of 25 seem to me moody children, I 
still cannot weep for Mrs Viveash’s tragic emptiness. 

Gumbril rejects the chance of a Happy Hypocrite idyll, of love, 
literally, in a cottage. But it would never have done. He is a clever, 
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zestful cad. He would have been hideously bored in a week. He is 
off abroad to a wide, smiling continent full of wine and pictures and 
loose young women. He will be all right. 

The story is told richly and elegantly with few of the interrup- 
tions which, despite their intrinsic interest, mar so much of Mr Hux- 
ley’s story-telling. The disquisition on Wren’s London should be in a 
book of essays but the parody of the night-club play is so funny that 
one welcomes its intrusion. The ‘novel of ideas’ raises its ugly head 
twice only, in the scenes with the tailor and the financier, crashing 
bores both of them but mere spectators at the dance. They do not 
hold up the fun for long. 

And there is another delicious quality. The city is not always 
James’s London. Sometimes it becomes Mediterranean, central to the 
live tradition. The dance winds through piazzas and alleys, under 
arches, round fountains and everywhere are the embellishments of 
the old religion. An ancient pagan feast, long christianized in name, 
is being celebrated in a christian city. The story begins in a school 
chapel, Domenichino’s Jerome hangs by Rosie’s bed, Coleman 
quotes the Fathers. There is an insistent undertone, audible through 
the carnival music, saying all the time, not in Mrs Viveash’s ‘ex- 
piring’ voice, that happiness is a reality. 

Since 1923 Mr Huxley has travelled far. He has done more than 
change climate and diet. I miss that undertone in his later work. It 
was because he was then so near the essentials of the human condi- 
tion that he could write a book that is frivolous and sentimental and 
perennially delightful. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


THEALHOUSE PARTY NOVELS?* 


Aldous Huxley was already a considerable name to me when I was 
thirteen. My sophisticated, literary inclined elder brothers spoke of 
him with what they intended for familiarity. All that came over to 
me was the underlying awe. He alone, I imagined, could free me 
from the prison of family Philistinism and, at that time, | already 
felt like one born in the Bastille. On August 11, 1929, my fifteenth 
birthday, I was given Antic Hay. The revolutionary forces that re- 
leased me were all and more than all that I expected. It seemed a 
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revelation of emancipation and intellectual richness. To be preco- 
ciously sophisticated, then, was indeed ‘very heaven’. For many 
years Antic Hay and Point Counter Point were my favourites. Smart, 
intellectual and artistic London was after all just outside my door. 
The inmates of the Kensington hotels where I lived might talk as 
they would, but in every bus and tube on which I travelled to and 
from school there were brilliant, twisted Spandrells, blaspheming 
Colemans, or perhaps even ‘civilized’ Mr Mercaptan going home to 
read Crebillon fils’s Sofa. A few years more and I, too, would be a 
Gumbril. 

I read Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves, of course, but at 
that time they seemed less exciting—the world of country house 
weekend parties and of Italian villas lay too far away to give me the 
same thrill. In any case, like most adolescents, I was looking for a 
certain loucherie, a life of ‘fast’ tempo. The strange, idyllic pastoral 
mood of Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves passed me by, or, 
if I noticed it, it rather bored me. Nevertheless, they ate deeper into 
my imagination than | realized. Nearly twenty years later when I 
wrote my first story, Raspberry Jam, I added to what came from the 
heat of my own fancy a character designed to give an element of 
wit and worldliness. I was proud of my creation. It was only after- 
wards that I realized that the addition was pure pastiche of Mr 
Scogan or Mr Cardan. Whatever our final verdict on Aldous Hux- 
ley’s work, the debt of so many later authors to his work is 
extraordinary. 

The appearance of Decline and Fall soon removed the creation of 
Antic Hay into another sphere. But the house party novels, Crome 
Yellow and Those Barren Leaves, remained alone. There were count- 
less imitators, of course, in the late ’twenties and ’thirties, but only 
the novels of Richard Oke and a forgotten book, They Winter 
Abroad, can be called estimable. It was only when I had read more 
picaresque novels, and, above all, when I had read Peacock that I 
began to appreciate Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves. The 
influences were obvious, but the creation remained unique. 

Those Barren Leaves (1925) follows exactly upon Crome Yellow 
(1921) though other books were to intervene. In his first novel, the 
pattern is a simple one: the young intellectually aspiring Denis 
visits the Wimbush household—a world of rich, witty, sophisti- 
cated, talkative people. He makes a fool of himself in word and in 
love. The destruction of youth’s pretensions and illusions, particu- 
larly sexual ones, is a favourite theme of Aldous Huxley, but in these 
early novels the note is less shrill, more pleasing than in, for ex- 
ample, Time Must Have a Stop. The ‘philosophy’ of sexual hedon- 
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ism and the ideal of romantic love are mocked, but there is none of 
the pathological wallowing in physical disgust that began to 
darken the picture in Point Counter Point and Eyeless in Gaza, and 
has now become so tedious. Denis’s intellectual aspirations are soon 
made absurd by contrast with Mr Scogan’s more mature cleverness, 
his love-making ends in farce when Ivor, with his genuine Byronic 
dash and his true sexual fervour, appears on the scene. Yet the 
author stands apart and mocks these mentors, too, with a nice 
irony, in which Denis’s innocence plays a considerable part as a 
touchstone. In Those Barren Leaves the sexually competent, roman- 
tic Ivor returns in two roles: his speed, youth and energy, his ‘dash- 
ing’ motor car appear in Lord Hovenden, a rare combination of ab- 
surdity and excellence in Huxley’s work; his romantic prowess and 
heroic looks go to Calamy, the equivalent of Denis, the picaresque 
visitor hero with far more intellectual powers than either Denis or 
Ivor. Cynical, comfortable, sad, hedonistic old Mr Scogan reappears 
in Mr Cardan and is equally a mocked mentor. Most of the other 
characters reappear, but they are more formidable targets for Mr 
Huxley’s satire—the talk is better, the intellectual fireworks more 
astonishing, perhaps a little too much so. At the end of the novel 
Calamy retires to the mountains to meditate, whereas Denis just 
went back to London to his own social and intellectual uncertainty. 
The ending of Those Barren Leaves, in fact, brings us to that point of 
rejection of all material creeds, whether high or low minded, that 
search for spiritual truth to which all the author’s later work is a 
coda. Whatever the validity of Mr Huxley’s religious creed, it has 
to be said at once that Calamy’s spiritual doubts are artistically far 
more satisfying than the increasing dogma of the later novels. 
Irony, wit, well described ‘humours’, rejection of inadequate 
materialism and of spurious, popular spirituality—Mr Barbecue- 
Smith of Crome Yellow is kin to the more sophisticated Burlap of 
Point Counter Point —are all there in as full measure as in the later, 
more ambitious works. Most of what was to be added later has not 
enriched Huxley’s work. It is not, however, only a negative virtue 
that Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves possess; something 
that was in them has been lost. It is this quality, which I can only de- 
scribe as the power to delight, that has made me value these two 
books. with increasing affection. It is not, to my mind, present in 
Antic Hay, excellent though that is. The quality, I believe, is there- 
fore connected with their country setting—the English country 
house, the farmyard of Crome Yellow, the Italian scene of Those 
Barren Leaves. Mr Huxley has always made great sport of pan- 
theism, nature worship or the transcendentalism of Daddy Words- 
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worth; yet there is in these two books an exultation, a sense of 
material pleasure in the natural world that irradiates the scene. They 
are, in a unique manner, idyllic, pastoral, bucolic. This does not 
mean that the satire is ‘kindly’ or the approach sentimental, but only 
that, despite himself and his rejection of the world, Mr Huxley 
communicates a satisfying acceptant quality which enchants. It 
shows itself most particularly, of course, in those two inserted 
episodes—the brilliant tale of the dwarf Sir Hercules in Crome Yel- 
low and the touching story of Mr Cardan’s rescue of the feeble- 
minded Miss Elver in Those Barren Leaves. It is present directly in 
the remarkable descriptive scenes. Its presence, however, is felt more 
subtly throughout both novels, and is not to be found anywhere else 
in modern literature. 
ANGUS WILSON 


THE TEACHER EMERGES* 


Reading a book by Aldous Huxley is like being entertained by a host 
who is determined that one should not suffer a moment’s boredom 
and works perhaps a bit too hard to ensure one’s continual amuse- 
ment. The fruit of his considerable erudition is lavished on his 
readers in flattering profusion: quotations from literature, references 
to art, history and science—if one takes the allusion, it is with a 
pleasant sense of sharing the author’s culture, and if not one is privi- 
leged to learn a new fact or to hear an unusual and provocative point 
of view. For this reason Mr Huxley is an ideal novelist for young 
men: remarkably intelligent, genuinely sophisticated, he takes for 
granted these enviable qualities in his readers. His first three novels, 
Crome Yellow, Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves, and the 
stories, essays and poems of that period, represent a perfect form of 
undergraduate literature: elegant, informed, irreverent, ironic, as it 
seems amoral yet serious, they appeared at a time—the early 1920's 
—when the scene was set for brilliant young men and when to be a 
brilliant young man was the most rewarding thing to be. But bril- 
liant young men must grow into brilliant middle-aged men; the 
undergraduate, though he may be sent down from one university, 


‘Point Counter Point and Eyeless in Gaza. (Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. each.), 
Mortal Coils. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 
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eventually becomes a don at another. Mr Huxley could not for ever 
maintain a position of gay and destructive criticism; a constructive 
remedy had to be proposed and the entertainer had to make room 
for the teacher. In his later novels, the feast of diversion spread be- 
fore his readers is no less rich than before, but it has become slightly 
indigestible. 

Point Counter Point, which was first published in 1928, brings his 
earlier manner to a point of culmination and contains the germ of 
his later development. Formidably long, it introduces a host of re- 
presentative characters (several of whom are clearly derived from 
real people) and sets them talking at each other. A complexity of de- 
sign resulting from the large dramatis personae gives the novel’s con- 
struction a superficial resemblance to that of Gide’s Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs, which had appeared three years earlier; but neither Point 
Counter Point nor Eyeless in Gaza, in which Mr Huxley later ex- 
ploited a confusing time sequence, can lay claim to technical inno- 
vations. Mr Huxley has never been an experimental writer; he is 
rather an accomplished popularizer of experiments recently made 
by others. Point Counter Point would be more amusing if it were 
lzss exhaustive, if its gallery of rogues and fools were less definitive; 
and Eyeless in Gaza might be easier to reread if its episodes were 
arranged in simple chronological order. The ideas of D. H. Law- 
rence dominate Point Counter Point, expounded at second-hand 
through the medium of a character called Mark Rampion. Rampion 
and his wife are possibly the first figures in Mr Huxley’s novels to 
be treated with a minimum of irony; yet the author’s ironic attitude 
is infectious and his readers catch it by mistake; Rampion emerges, 
unintentionally, as a pretentious bore. However sympathetic to 
D. H. Lawrence as an artist Mr Huxley may be, his own talent is 
naturally resistant to Lawrence’s influence; an impression is given 
by Point Counter Point that the follies and vices of the time have 
been condemned from a position that is not truly the author’s own. 

Brave New World may well prove to be Mr Huxley’s most lasting 
book. Purely satirical and brilliantly prophetic, it is the last destruc- 
tive work by an essentially destructive writer. By the time Eyeless 
in Gaza was published in 1935 Mr Huxley had become a disciple of 
Gerald Heard; and Anthony Beavis, the hero, hopes to find balm for 
his disgust with life in the teachings of the mysterious Miller. From 
now on, an increasing concern with mysticism was to take control 
of Mr Huxley's life and work, and the final pages of Eyeless in Gaza, 
which contain Anthony’s spiritual meditation, point the way to all 
his future writing, including his last book about mescalin. Why 
does this development, so boldly constructive and apparently so con- 
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sistent, not entirely satisfy? A certain element in his treatment of 
what he thinks disgusting weakens, in his novels, the force of his 
striving towards what he thinks pure. In spite of the case made out 
for withdrawal Mr Huxley, it seems, relishes life, and not at all in 
the way of which Mark Rampion would approve. In an early col- 
lection of slight but elegant stories, Mortal Coils, there is one about 
a nun whose lover rapes and abandons her, stealing her false teeth 
which he hopes to sell. This story, according to the blurb, has been 
described by Jocelyn Brooke as ‘admirably written in his best comic 
vein’. Among the incidents in Eyeless in Gaza which drive Anthony 
to Miller’s contemplative comfort are three, also written in Mr Hux- 
ley’s best comic vein, which are well known: a dead dog is dropped 
from an aeroplane to burst over Anthony while he makes love on a 
roof; a schoolboy is interrupted while masturbating by his friends 
who jeer and throw things at him; a young girl pointlessly steals raw 
meat from a butcher’s shop. All these episodes are comic, but not 
straightforwardly so; one laughs less with the author than at him for 
having invented them, and one suspects that he (a witty but 
humourless writer) only thinks them funny to the extent that, in 
various ways, they are potentially shocking. He seems, in fact, to be 
perpetually trying to shock himself by emphasizing the inadequacies 
of physical life, by pointing out that lovers look ridiculous when 
copulating, that the food we enjoy eating is revolting when raw and 
makes us belch and so on, but the shock results in titillation rather 
than rejection and disgust. As the writer of pornography pays, in his 
fashion, a compliment to sex, so Mr Huxley obliquely honours the 
sensual life; but this is done in a series of highly cerebral divertisse- 
ments advocating discipline, control and meditation as the means 
towards spiritual peace and transcendent illumination. Yes, he is an 
excellent host; there is something here for everybody. The quality is 
Peis the menu varied, but it is not, in the last analysis, a sustaining 
Ick; 
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TRACTS AGAINST MATERIALISM? 


Aldous Huxley, like George Orwell, W. H. Mallock, G. K. Chesterton 
and Charles Williams, is a pseudo-novelist; I use the expression not 
harshly, but merely to describe an author who finds himself using 
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the form of the novel for some alien purpose. Mr Huxley’s purpose 
is to write tracts. Both these books are tracts against materialism. 

As Brave New World is complicated by its special form, let me 
take the later book first. After Many A Summer concerns itself with 
a group of characters who typify, in one way or another, the con- 
fusions and miseries of the materialistic outlook. This outlook is so 
fruitful of confusions and miseries that Mr Huxley can give us a 
very large gallery of characters, ranging from Dr Obispo, whose 
personal character (as distinct, perhaps, from his work as a 
scientist) is utterly repulsive, up to Mike, his laboratory assistant, 
who is just a nice mixed-up kid. In between these two points on the 
graph lie Mr Stoyte, Jeremy Pordage, Virginia Maunciple, in all of 
whom the author takes a protective interest, half tender and half 
repelled, as one might in an idiot child. 

These figures are not ‘characters’, of course; they are Humours. 
As such they would be more successful if they were not all facets 
of the same Humour—highbrow Bloomsbury materialism, low- 
brow Hollywood materialism, clean-limbed bewildered materialism, 
and so on. Over against them is set the figure of Mr Propter (a most 
significant name—he is ‘proper’ and a ‘prompter’ and also post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc) who knows all the answers, and is able to tell 
the other characters why materialism is wrong. He it is who makes 
the remark which sums up the effect on the reader of himself and 
his fellow-characters. 

‘They stand for certain things on the human level. But the things 
the writers force them to stand for when they describe events on 
the level of eternity are quite different. Hence the use of them 
merely confuses the issue. They just make it all but impossible for 
anyone to know what's being talked about.’ 

He is actually referring, it will be remembered, to certain words 
in philosophical terminology, but his words apply startlingly well 
to this arid thesis untidily shovelled into the framework of a novel. 

Apart from this artistic malaise, After Many A Summer is 
seriously damaging to its own cause. Its thesis is that materialism is 
to be abandoned and a version of mysticism (‘on the level of 
eternity’, as Mr Propter is fond of saying) to be put in its place. But 
those who preach views of this kind should guard against giving the 
impression that to them, all human life is disgusting and wearisome, 
and all normal human emotions in themselves to be suspected. If the 
reader thinks that the book has been written by someone who just 
doesn’t see the point of being human, the message will bounce off 
him. This impression has been enough to neutralize some of the 
very greatest satires, such as Gulliver, and it certainly neutralizes 
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After Many A Summer. To turn to this book after reading, say, 
Chaucer, is to be struck by the difference between a wise and 
tolerant (however ironic) view of the human condition, and a mere 
foaming attack on it. In his eagerness to demonstrate that normal 
human pleasures are worthless and degrading, Mr Huxley even re- 
peats a situation he had already handled in an earlier novel; the 
scene in Antic Hay (cap. 20) where Coleman, preparatory to raping 
Rosie, tells her that it’s a pity she is an agnostic, because she will 
miss half the fun of it by having no sense of sin, is a remarkable 
anticipation of the relationship between Obispo and Virginia: 

‘No romance, or anything; just that sniggering laugh and a lot of 
dirty cracks. Maybe it was sophisticated; but she didn’t like it. She 
wanted Real romance, like in the pictures, with moonlight, and 
swing music, or perhaps a torch singer (because it was nice to feel 
sad when you were happy), and a boy saying lovely things to you, 
and a lot of kissing, and at the end of it, almost without your know- 
ing it, almost as if it weren’t happening to you, so that you never 
felt there was anything wrong, anything that Our Lady would 
really mind... .’ 

But Obispo, like Coleman, enjoys making his victim feel that they 
are ‘honeying and making love over the nasty sty’. And the only 
other sexual relationship described in the book (if we exclude 
Pordage’s fortnightly visit to Maida Vale, where he apparently en- 
gages two women at once) is the monstrous sadism of the 
eighteenth-century nobleman, who keeps himself alive by swallow- 
ing fishes’ guts, and is discovered at the end of the story, two or 
three centuries old and still finding his sole pleasure in inflicting 
pain on his mate, who ‘whimpers apprehensively’ at his approach 
—recalling Virginia’s ‘moaning and gibbering’ under the attentions 
of the skilled sex-mechanic Obispo. . . . What on earth has this got 
to do with the life of a normally poised human being? Of course, it 
touches the life of a normally poised person at this or that point; but 
my submission is that the old mistake has, once again, been made; 
if you set out to sermonize on the World, the Flesh and the Devil, 
and reveal clearly by your writings that for you, personally, the 
ordinary and attainable human joys are as tempting as a thumb in 
the eye, the reader will simply shrug it off. We can all refuse to 
adopt the methods of Coleman and Obispo without necessarily fol- 
lowing the example of Origen. 

Brave New World is also an anti-materialist tract. It is a well- 
understood convention that the Utopian kind of pseudo-novel 
though set in a remote position as to period or place, is always a 
criticism of the author’s own society. Brave New World is a 
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criticism of Western society in 1932, as 1984 is of the same society 
in the closing months of the Second World War; any discussion of 
such books that sets out to assess their plausibility as predictions 
seems to me hopeless off-centre. The citizens of the Brave New 
World are entirely conditioned to a life which ignores the pos- 
sibility of any values except those of pleasure and material well- 
being; they live in great physical comfort which is paid for in terms 
of an appalling spiritual dryness. As a criticism of the more pros- 


_ perous Western countries in the late ’twenties it could not be bet- 


tered; the ‘prophetic’ framework is valuable largely because it al- 
lows free play to the author’s marvellous wit (the jokes about - 
Ford, etc). 

The thrust against materialism had point in 1932, and has point 
now; but in the actual future, I doubt if it will have any. People 
who live very primitive and physically exhausting lives are never 
materialistic; on the contrary, they are always deeply religious. And 
it will, of course, be a primitive and laborious life that human 
beings will live in a hundred years’ time and indefinitely thereafter; 
even if there are no World Wars, the increase of population, coupled 
with the exhaustion of natural resources, will usher in an era of 
famine and shortage. Our great-grandchildren will listen open- 
mouthed to stories of the 1950’s, when even quite ordinary people 
had motor cars of their own, to go more or less where they liked, and 
could buy petrol without a police permit; people who lived in 
houses which could be warmed by merely switching on an electric 
fire, and where hot water gushed out of the taps! I think, in short, 
that humanity has already reached the most highly urbanized and 
gadget-ridden state it is ever likely to reach; anyone who wants to 
know how the peoples of the Western countries will be living in a 
century’s time could find out more from a tour of South-East Asia 
than anything else: that swarming, half-starved proletariat — that is 
our future, not a world in which ordinary citizens take trips by 
helicopter from London to New York. 

It was the brave old world that Mr Huxley was describing; the 
world with a tremendous material ascendancy, whose natural 
danger was sceptical materialism. In the world we are actually going 
to inhabit, the dangers will be devil-worship and witch-burning. But 
this fact does not, of course, diminish the value of Mr Huxley’s 


works. 
JOHN WAIN 
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One of Mr Aldous Huxley’s Oxford contemporaries, who some- 
times attended the same tutorials and heard him read his essays 
aloud, has described to me the admiration — the stupefaction almost 
—that they were apt to produce among his fellow undergraduates. 
His style was already fully fledged; he already displayed that 
breadth of reading, that gift of ranging rapidly to and fro across the 
fields of literature, art and science, discovering unexpected 
analogies between apparently diverse subjects, which he has since 
revealed in a long series of novels, stories and critical essays. Few 
writers of the present age have combined greater facility with a 
larger share of erudition. But so much facility (as Mr Huxley him- 
self is well aware) has obvious disadvantages; and twenty-five years 
ago he published an admirable pamphlet entitled Vulgarity in 
Literature, which contains some incisive criticisms of the critic’s 
own method. He is discussing the novels of Flaubert: ‘The tempta- 
tions (he writes) which Flaubert put aside are, by any man of lively 
fancy and active intellect, incredibly difficult to be resisted... . A 
phrase, a situation suggests a whole train of striking or amusing 
ideas that fly off at a tangent, so to speak, from the round world on 
which the creator is at work; what an opportunity for saying some- 
thing witty or profound! .. . In goes the tangent—or rather, out into 
artistic irrelevancy. And in goes the effective phrase that is too 
effective, too highly coloured... .’ 

The pamphlet was published in 1930. It was followed in 1931 by 
Music at Night, a book of miscellaneous essays, and three years later 
by a collection of travel-sketches, which he called Beyond the 
Mexique Bay. To re-read them is an interesting experience. Again 
one marvels at the writer’s dexterity; each of these essays and 
sketches is the kind of production for which the editor of a weekly 
or monthly journal is constantly looking and usually looks in vain— 
adequately serious, sufficiently light, neatly fitted into the prescribed 
space, flavoured here and there with a paradoxical sense of fun. 
They belong, of course, to that unregenerate period when Mr Hux- 
ley was still prepared to make irreverent jokes about ‘mysticism’ 
and ‘misty schism’. The Literature of mysticism, he then assured us, 
‘which is literature about the inexpressible, is for the most part 
misty indeed—a London fog, but coloured pink’. But he had felt the 
heady influence of D. H. Lawrence, whose genius is hailed, though 
not without some shrewd reservations, in the last chapter of Beyond 


* Music at Night and Beyond the Mexique Bay. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. each.) 
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the Mexique Bay; and the sceptical astringency of his early novels 


and stories, of Crome Yellow and Mortal Coils, was slowly dis- 
appearing as the sceptic advanced on middle age. 

Yet, despite a gradual change in the author’s outlook, he retained 
many of his youthful foibles — his love of coining an effective phrase 
and, regardless of the literary consequences, following up an irrele- 
vant train of ideas. The result is diverting, but at times unsatisfying. 


_ Many of the articles printed in Music at Night are surely a little too 


slight to deserve republication? ‘The Beauty Industry’, for example, 
merely exhibits a number of ingenious variations on the familiar 
journalistic problem as to whether feminine beauty is, or is not, 
skin-deep; while others have the charm, but also the impermanence, 
of entertaining table-talk. The essayist is repeatedly scoring points; 
but the points he scores, and the flourish with which he advertises 
them, are apt to seem more important than the convictions out of 
which they rise. He is customarily on the side of the angels—‘Fore- 
heads Villainous Low’ and ‘The New Romanticism’ are timely ex- 
posures of current literary fallacies; but by his glib manner of pre- 
sentation he frequently weakens the angelic case. 

More troublesome is what may perhaps best be described as the 
lack of any unifying quality. It has often struck me that, while 
writing fiction and analysing the behaviour of his fictitious charac- 
ters, Mr Huxley shows a strange inability to appreciate any type of 
experience that is not either ecstatic and spiritual or grossly and re- 
pulsively sensual. There is no intermediate stage. His characters 
must either be exploring the heavens, opened by the great artists and 
the great composers, or wallowing in the slime — which the novelist 
describes with some relish—of their lowest physical appetites. 
There is never a hint of a marriage between Heaven and Hell: never 
a suggestion that there might exist a whole range of experiences, 
available to the ordinary human being, which never raise him to 
spiritual ecstasy yet, equally, never plunge him into the depths of 
moral squalor. A similar limitation seems to afflict the essayist. If 
he is not—as in Music at Night and Meditations on El Greco— 
writing of a subject by which he is deeply stirred and which in- 
spires him to produce his best prose, he is inclined to adopt an atti- 
tude of flippant distaste, the flippancy sometimes degenerating into 
journalistic cleverness. How marked the contrast with D. H. Law- 
rence, who, both as a novelist and an essayist, often wrote very 
badly but, even at his silliest and most perverse, seldom wrote in- 
significantly: whose peculiar vision of life pervaded all that he did 
and said, enlightening the confusion and softening the contradic- 
tions! Lawrence was an intensely serious writer; and so, without a 
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doubt, is Aldous Huxley. But Mr Huxley’s work occasionally pro- 
duces the impression that he will only condescend to be serious upon 
the topics he has himself selected. 

Elsewhere he is content to display his virtuosity—a brilliant 
trick-cyclist of the intellect, calculated to electrify the audience at 
any literary music-hall. There are moments, indeed, when he simply 
can’t be bothered. Thus his travel-book consists of a series of essays 
in which genuine feats of observation are interspersed with brisk 
explosions of journalistic back-chat: ‘Jamaica (he informs us) is the 
Pearl of the Caribbean—or it is the Clapham Junction of the West? 
I can never remember.’ And Jamaica is thereupon dismissed in three 
smart and skimpy paragraphs. Odd that he should have failed to 
admire the island’s exuberant natural beauty! But then, the essayist’s 
mind is more readily excited by ideas encountered than by things 
seen—and, among the things he sees and describes, he is generally 
less susceptible to Nature than to works of art. Sights, sounds and 
scents leave his imagination comparatively unmoved; and, since 
travel is primarily a sensuous experience, the effect made by his 
travel-sketches is often rather bleak and arid. Like his essays, they 
may instruct and entertain; but they arouse no sense of mystery, 
open up no new perspectives, as did Lawrence in Sea and Sardinia or 
in his book about the ancient Etruscans. The man who composed 
them, we feel, was always the prisoner of his own intelligence; and 
that intelligence, whether by accident or design, although it is 
splendidly equipped, in some of its essential features has remained 
severely circumscribed. 


PETER QUENNELL 
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Sir, 

In his review of Mr Derek Stanford’s Dylan Thomas (in your May 
issue) Mr Louis MacNeice protests that Mr Stanford devotes too 
much attention to onanistic symbols in the poet’s work. Yet on page 
33 of the study we find Mr Stanford saying that Thomas's ‘subject is 
pure sexuality, rather than sex as understood in its relation to love 
or lust. One of the clearest proofs of this, is the part that conception 
and gestation occupy in his poetry.’ Then the author goes on to deal 
with various sexual attitudes in Thomas’s work, both feminine and 
masculine in character. I fail to see that onanism is over-stressed. 

Mr MacNeice tells us that Mr Stanford adds to the legend that 
Dylan Thomas was often ‘sullen’ in manner and ‘dirty’ in appear- 
ance. In fact these charges against Thomas are enclosed in quota- 
tion marks, being the direct speech of eye-witnesses. Much of Part I, 
The Myth and the Man, consists of a mosaic of accounts by those 
who knew the poet. Surely it is not Mr Stanford’s fault if some of 
these are unfavourable—and, of course, they are by no means all 
unfavourable. (I myself can think of three unconnected people I 
know who met Thomas and were critical of both his manner and 
appearance; and all three had been pre-disposed to like him because 
they admired his work.) Why, in looking for the whole truth about 
a man, should one suppress evidence, whether favourable or un- 
favourable? 

We all know that Mr MacNeice was a close friend of Dylan 
Thomas of whom he has written so movingly in Autumn Sequel and 
I for one would in all charity prefer to believe that to know the poet 
well was to admire him for personal qualities as well as for literary 
genius. Nevertheless, he ought, I think, to have made it clear in his 
review that the unfavourable comments were quoted and, so far as 
I can gather from reading Dylan Thomas fairly carefully, do not 
represent the point of view of the author. 

London, S.W.10 Robert Greacen 
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(Louis MacNeice writes: ° 

1. I wrote that Mr Stanford ‘occasionally’ overstressed onanism — 
but let readers judge for themselves by his chapter on ‘18 Poems’. 

2. I certainly got the impression that Mr Stanford agreed with the 
sources he quoted on Thomas's sullenness and dirtiness; one of the 
longest of these quotations dates back to 1934. Mr Stanford himself 
uses phrases like ‘his detestation of formality’, ‘his dislike of formal 
manners’. 

3. In my review I made only two quotations from Mr Stanford's 
book and both are of his own words; I still consider the first of these 
passages misleading and the second rather fatuous.) 


Sir, 
Liddell Hart is trying to divert attention from Lawrence’s fraudulent 
career by exaggeration of side issues and manipulating evidence. 

1. In its early stage my book was to be published by Messrs Evans, 
whose literary adviser in 1950 was T. E. Lawrence’s literary agent, 
Raymond Savage, and through him | was put in touch with A. W. 
Lawrence. As I explain in my book (but Liddell Hart is careful never 
to mention it) at that time I still thought I should be writing the life 
of a hero; and there was help given by both. Mr Savage lent me his 
own copies of rare books, and I exchanged two or three letters with 
Professor Lawrence. So it was true at that time (i.e. 1950-51) that 
the executors and family were assisting. 

In December 1950 I wrote to John Browning of Evans Bros putting 
to him that I had discovered that Lawrence at various times claimed 
that he had been ‘offered Egypt’ and ‘offered Home Defence’; and 
also that he had been ‘offered’ Sir Maurice Hankey’s post as Clerk to 
the Privy Council. This seemed very odd, as one of Lawrence’s 
numerous contradictory statements about his reasons for joining up 
as a ranker was that he wanted to render himself so degraded that 
he could not fill a responsible position. Lawrence, as shown by his 
Letters and by a statement made to a friend and published under the 
editorship of A. W. Lawrence, claimed that he had been ‘offered 
Egypt’ in 1922, and again in 1925. I asked Mr Browning if he could 
help to clear up these points. 

To ensure personal contact Mr Browning wrote to Mr Colin 
Mann, who communicated with and asked the questions of Mr 
Amery, Sir Ronald Storrs and Lord Lloyd. As Mr Lyle rightly says, 
nothing was said to them about the promised assistance of Mr 
Savage and Professor Lawrence. Their replies are recorded in my 
book. Meanwhile I had discovered that Lawrence claimed the 
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‘offer’ of Egypt came to him from Sir Winston Churchill. I there- 
fore caused the questions about Egypt and Home Defence to be 
put to him by another intermediary who reported that Sir Win- 
ston said the Egypt claim was ‘certainly unfounded’. I and every- 
one else to whom I mentioned that reply took it to mean that the 


claim was untrue. It will appear later how under suasion from 


Liddell Hart that phrase was manipulated. 

Note that I did not write to any of these four persons myself, but 
only to intermediaries; and nothing was then said about any assist- 
ance from the family. Thus, Sir Winston was not misled, because 
when he made his original answer no such statement had been 
made. 

I still felt that I ought to make every possible effort to avoid mis- 
understanding, so I typed out the extracts from Lawrence’s Letters 
and from T. E. Lawrence by his Friends and sent them to Sir Ronald 
Storrs, not to Sir Winston. It was to Storrs that I mentioned the ex- 
pected aid from executors and family, and my friend Alister Ker- 
shaw who conducted the negotiations on my behalf with Mr Savage 
will confirm the fact. I repeat I did not write to Sir Winston 
Churchill, though Liddell Hart so reports and distorts the evidence 
as to make it seem that I did. How did that letter get into Sir Win- 
ston’s files? Very easily. Seeing the proof that Lawrence himself 
made this claim (which none of these eminent ‘friends’ knew until 
I showed them) Sir Ronald sent the letter and enclosures to Mr 
Churchill, as he then was. Sir Ronald reported to me that Mr 
Churchill had kept the extracts (and evidently my letter to Sir 
Ronald), had returned an uncertain answer; and Sir Ronald advised 
me not to trouble the great man any further. 

Note that all these persons made their replies, as faithfully re- 
corded by me, before | wrote to Sir Ronald; though Liddell Hart 
would like to pretend that it was after. Supposing what I said to Sir 
Ronald had been untrue (which at that time it was not) would that 
have in any way altered the facts about Egypt? 

Note also that in February 1951 Sir Winston had been sent and 
had presumably read the extracts I sent. Yet in 1944 in a letter writ- 
ten from Downing Street, to Liddell Hart, Sir Winston stated that 
when he said ‘certainly unfounded’ he did not know that Lawrence 
had made the statement in a letter to his mother, and ‘knowing him’ 
Sir Winston felt sure the statement must be true, though when he 
was asked twice about it in 1951 he evidently had never heard of it! 
And if all the evidence he needs to believe that he (Sir Winston) 
‘offered Egypt’ is a Jetter from Lawrence, why did he not say so in 
1951 when Storrs sent him the extract I typed out from Lawrence's 
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Letters? Sir Winston was in no way misled by me. On the contrary! 

2. Here is another effort to juggle the evidence. The statement 
about the 50,000 books, ‘the best part of them probably’, was made 
by Graves on pp 24-25 of his Lawrence and the Arabs published in 
1927 with Lawrence’s knowledge and consent for Lawrence read 
and passed every word of that book though, with characteristic 
duplicity, he asked Graves to put a sentence in his introduction 
making it seem that he had not! This claim was quoted with awe 
and admiration all over the world. It was not until 1978 that the 
qualification appeared in T. E. Lawrence to his Biographer Robert 
Graves in an edition of 500 copies! What difference did it make. The 
lie was circulated and believed. 

3. Here is the quotation from Lord Milner as reported by Lloyd 
George in his Truth About the Peace Treaties (page 1047). I have 
italicized the redundant words | omitted because anyone but an idiot 
could see what Milner’s opinion was: 

‘My own opinion on the subject is very clear, although I am 
aware that I have almost every other Government authority military 
and diplomatic against me. I am totally opposed to the idea of trying 
to diddle the French out of Syria.’ 

By an accident the full stop after ‘me’ was quoted as a comma; 
but the operative words in that extract are not the opening sentence. 
They are Lord Milner’s statement: ‘I am totally opposed to the idea 
of trying to diddle the French out of Syria’. It is sheer impudence to 
pretend that there is any ‘falsification’ on my part. There is none. 

4. Why should not Sir A. T. Wilson’s views on Lawrence be 
quoted? They have been concealed long enough. He was Acting Civil 
Commissioner for Mesopotamia, and knew what he was talking 
about. Wilson did not start out to discredit Lawrence, but arrived at 
his conclusion after seeing him at work. 

§. All this about Wavell and when he was at Erzerum is a side 
issue. The question is did Lawrence ‘have a long-range hand’ in ‘the 
“capture” of Erzerum by the Russian Caucasus Army after a cur- 
iously half-hearted defence . . .’? (Liddell Hart, T. E. Lawrence, page 
98.) Was the surrender ‘arranged’ as Graves asserts in his Lawrence- 
sponsored biography? Did Lawrence in fact, as he asserts, ‘Put the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in touch with certain disaffected Arab officers 
in Erzerum’, ‘through the War Office and our military attaché in 
Russia’? My main comment on this is the account of the battle given 
by Mr M. Philips Price in his book War and Revolution in Asiatic 
Russia. Mr Philips had been the war correspondent for the Man- 
chester Guardian; and says nothing about an ‘arranged surrender’. 
I then quote Lord Wavell’s ‘Encyclopaedia article on the Campaign 
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in the Caucasus’. (My words, page 133.) What is the point of Liddell 
Hart’s silly quibble about Wavell’s merely ‘touching on Erzerum 
in one brief paragraph of a five-column article on the Caucasus cam- 
paign’? The capture of Erzerum was part of the Caucasus campaign, 
wasn’t it? Did Lyle or I make it appear otherwise? Wavell wrote: 
‘The Russian capture of Erzerum was one of the finest feats of arms 
of the whole War’. Wavell says nothing about Lawrence and any 
‘disaffected Arab officers’. As military editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Captain Liddell Hart himself chose Wavell to write that article. If 
the claim made by Lawrence, Graves and Liddell Hart were true, 
why did Liddell Hart not call Wavell’s attention to this most im- 
portant omission? For if Erzerum (in consequence of Lawrence’s 
occult influence with distant Arab officers) did actually only put 
up ‘a curiously half-hearted defence’ then Lord Wavell was guilty 
of a falsehood when he wrote that it was ‘one of the finest feats of 
arms of the whole War’! And if Lawrence really could exert this in- 
fluence on the Turkish Army through ‘disaffected Arab officers’ 
what a pity he only exerted it on behalf of the Russians, and not of 
the British forces. 

6. There is a definite difference between Allenby’s public and 
private statements about Lawrence, just as there is a difference of 
opinion about the value of the so-called Arab revolt between Law- 
rence’s military friends and other officers, including General Bar- 
row and General Rankin, who actually saw Lawrence at work, 
which Allenby never did. 

Captain Liddell Hart got possession of the proofs of my book last 
year in some clandestine way. He has had plenty of time to study it. 
All he can do is to repeat these same quibbles and accusations which, 
to coin a phrase, are ‘certainly unfounded’. 

Richard Aldington 


(Captain Liddell Hart writes: 

1. The first half of Mr Aldington’s long letter amounts to no more 
than a voluminous smoke-screen, which he puts up round the false 
claim made in, and misleading character of, the original letter of in- 
quiry addressed on his behalf to Sir Winston Churchill in February 

I. 
Roti sir, have been shown a copy of this letter and will thus be 
aware of the untruth of Mr Aldington’s present statement that 
‘nothing was then said about any assistance from the family’. As you 
can confirm, its actual words were: ‘with the assistance of the execu- 
tors and of the family’. This statement was made in the original 
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letter, not merely in the’subsequent one sent via Sir Ronald Storrs. 
(Mr Aldington seems to have made use of a remarkable number of 
intermediaries, and publishers, in connection with his book!) It was 
misleading not only in its pretence that Aldington was writing an 
authorized biography but in the way it put the key question about 
the High Commissionership for Egypt, viz “Was the post ever 
officially offered to Colonel Lawrence?’ 

It is astounding to learn, by Aldington’s own admission, the flimsy 
grounds on which he presumptuously claimed in 1951 to be writing 
his book ‘with the assistance of the executors and the family’. It is 
even more astounding that he should try to justify it now and say: 
‘I exchanged two or three letters with Professor A. W. Lawrence. So 
it was true at that time (i.e. 1950-51) that the executors and family 
were assisting.’ It will be a worrying outlook for executors if the 
mere fact of replying politely to a would-be biographer, or showing 
some guarded interest in his project and intentions, suffices for him 
to put out unauthorized claims that he has their backing! 

2. Mr Aldington asserts that Lawrence ‘read and passed every 
word’ of Robert Graves’s 1927 book Lawrence and the Arabs. But 
anyone who takes the trouble to look up T. E. Lawrence to his Bio- 
grapher: Robert Graves can see that Lawrence only read the first 
draft of the former book, and did not pass the passage that Alding- 
ton quotes— which was taken from his note on the draft, but with 
the key phrase dropped out. 

Aldington’s charge of ‘juggling the evidence’ is a boomerang. 

3. I referred not merely to the first few words of the two sen- 
tences which Mr Aldington chooses to quote, but to ‘the paragraphs 
preceding it’. Mr Aldington in his book, and again in his letter, takes 
the two sentences right out of their context, and falsifies their mean- 
ing as can be seen by anyone who looks up Lord Milner’s letter as 
printed complete in The Truth about the Peace Treaties, Vol. II, 
pages 1046-1040. Moreover, the way in which the two sentences are 
combined in one, by substituting a comma for a full stop, was a 
sure way to reinforce the false impression on the mind of any reader 
not acquainted with Lord Milner’s letter as a whole. Mr Aldington 
is at liberty to try to convince any serious student that a substitution 
so misleading was ‘an accident’. 

4. Mr Aldington’s remark that Sir Arnold Wilson’s views on Law- 
rence ‘have been concealed long enough’ is the most absurd thing 
that even he has ever written — matching Mr Rob Lyle’s absurdity in 
citing this long standing and vehement opponent of Lawrence as 
an impartial witness. 

5. Mr Aldington, in his book, based his accusation about Erzerum 
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on the assertion that ‘Wavell was the British military attaché 
through whom Lawrence claimed that he “put the Grand Duke 
Nicholas in touch with certain disaffected Arab officers in 
Erzerum”.’ Yet when I point out that Wavell was serving in France 
at the time, and thus would not have known anything about the 
matter, Mr Aldington dismisses this basic point as ‘a side issue’! 

As for Wavell’s article on Caucasus campaign in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Wavell wrote this in 1926. There was no reason why he 
should have known about a secret ‘underground’ move outside his 
sphere—and at a time before he was sent to Russia! Moreover, the 
fact that the Russian advance on Erzerum was carried out through 
the mountains ‘in the depth of winter’, as he emphasized, was suffi- 
cient in itself to justify his description of it as ‘one of the finest feats 
of the war’. 

After suggesting that ‘Lord Wavell was guilty of a falsehood’, Mr 
Aldington rebukes me for failure to correct Wavell, saying: ‘As mili- 
tary editor of the Encyclopaedia Captain Liddell Hart himself chose 
Wavell to write that article’. This is typical of Mr Aldington’s habit 
of making reckless assertions without verification of the facts. I was 
not military editor of the Encyclopaedia at that time, and did not 
chcose Wavell ‘to write that article’. 

It is a pity that Mr Aldington has not reserved his extraordinary 
imagination and inventive powers for the realm of fiction, to which 
he formerly devoted his efforts.) 

This correspondence is now closed— Editor. 


Sir, 

It is always a pleasure to find an article by Herbert Read, as one did 
in your June issue. After enjoying his admirable exposition the 
following short passage from Dryden recurred to my memory: 
‘Whereas poems which are produc’d by the vigor of imagination 
only, have a gloss upon them at the first which time wears off, the 
works of judgment are like the diamond; the more they are polish’d, 
the more lustre they receive.’ : 
London S.E. 3 Bonamy Dobrée 


Sir, 
I have read the letter in your May issue referring to my review of 
New Poems 1954 (London Magazine Vol. 1 No. 11). 1 quoted some 
lines of Mr Clive Sansom’s, among others, to illustrate my point that 
in reading this book ‘at moments one seems to be back in the time of 
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the Georgians, with the battle against “poetic” diction still un- 
fought’. It was obvious enough that Mr Sansom was borrowing from 
Hardy, but other poets have used that coinage, and debased it. This 
poem about Hardy’s ghost makes one feel as though he had never 
been alive: 

Quietly brooding upon his rhymes 

And on his lips an eternal Why? 
Oxford Anne Ridler 


Sir, 

While Mr Roskill is to be congratulated on a very clever letter in 
your June number, it would be a pity if his picture of the effect of 
Scrutiny on Cambridge writing were to be taken as accurate. It is 
indeed ‘not unfair to try to judge its results from the present situa- 
tion (here)’, but in fact Mr Roskill does not do this. Instead, as the 
tone of such remarks as ‘the young poets who sit at Dr Leavis’s feet’ 
betrays, he is more concerned to attack Dr Leavis by confusing the 
causes of a situation he has misrepresented. Even if his reliance on 
malicious hearsay (‘I am told that those who attend Dr Leavis’s 
poetry lectures are expected . . .’) were not sufficient token of his 
impartiality, it is surely quite unfair to quote ‘jargon’ out of con- 
text, so that the reader cannot check whether the terms are defined 
or qualified nor whether their use was supported by quotation and 
reference. Yet Mr Roskill bases his whole argument on one issue of 
one magazine (Delta, No. 5). 

We are offered no proof for his statements regarding Cambridge 
poetry, possibly because there is none available; at present there is 
very little poetry of any standard at all being produced in Cam- 
bridge. As co-editor of the magazine concerned I am in at least as 
good a position as Mr Roskill to judge the actual effect on Cambridge 
writing of Dr Leavis’s ‘methods’. But as a comparison of the recent 
Fantasy Press volume, Poetry from Cambridge, with their Oxford 
Poetry will easily show, no such ‘school of poets’ as he implies 
exists in Cambridge; there is no conspicuous emphasis on ‘shape’ 
and neatness of form as is the case at Oxford, and certainly no uni- 
formity. Nor have I found, on re-reading New Bearings in English 
Poetry, any formulation of the ‘one correct way of writing modern 
English poetry’, and can only conclude that this is another of Mr 
Roskill’s poetic fictions. The Cambridge poet has very little guidance 
one way or the other, for as far as the Scrutiny school is concerned, 
attention has long since been focused mainly on the novel. How- 
ever Mr Roskill’s phrase, ‘those who are interested in creative writ- 
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ing rather than criticism’, is revealingly symptomatic of the disin- 
tegration of an educated reading public that is one of Dr Leavis’s 
main themes in New Bearings. Surely the two interests are synony- 
mous, not alternative or antithetical. 

I am also well aware that no one can ‘produce “serious contem- 
porary criticism” by merely borrowing a set of values at second 
hand’. This is indeed sometimes the case, but the fault does not neces- 
sarily, or probably, lie with Scrutiny. The fact is that Cambridge is 
no longer a community or even a reading public in any real sense, 
and in the absence of any university forum for the reading and dis- 
cussion of poetry, critic, writer, and reader have no contact and are 
assumed to have little in common. The Cambridge English Faculty 
is unfortunately split into two camps so that the resultant over- 
assertiveness on the one side and frequent misrepresentation on the 
other involves spending a regrettably large amount of time defining 
one’s basic position. For it is due to this misrepresentation that, in 
an effort to combat a refusal to recognize the validity of Dr Leavis’s 
criteria, critics often feel obliged to overstate their cases. It is not a 
good situation for criticism, but it is one for which neither Dr 
Leavis nor Scrutiny are even indirectly to blame. 

Finally, Mr Roskill decides that the young writer ‘must be en- 
couraged to develop’. Of course; but that development is primarily 
an internal reaction to widening experience, of life and of language. 
The best way in which a critic may fulfil his function—of creating 
an audience capable of judging new work by relevant standards—is 
not by lowering his standards or lessening his severity, but by con- 
tinuing to draw the vital distinction between poetry as a whimsical 
intellectual indulgence and poetry as the artistic working out and 
ordering of experience. 

Downing College, Cambridge Christopher Levenson 
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Joun Mitton by Kenneth Muir. (Longmans. Ios. 6d.) 
JouN Bunyan by Roger Sharrock. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 


If one considers together the lives and works of Milton and of Bun- 
yan, one will be struck immediately by the variety as well as the 
strength of the English Puritan movement. For a movement must 
be strong indeed to be able to contain within it such differences of 
experience, learning and imagination. In the older man (Milton was 
just twenty years older than Bunyan) we admire the most learned 
poet in English, one whose first good poems were written in Latin, 
an assiduous and brilliant scholar of classical, Hebrew and modern 
literature; one who inherited the ideals of Plato and of Bacon, and 
who could write ‘I call therefore a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanim- 
ously all the offices, both public and private, of peace and war’; one 
who devoted himself to practical politics and was personally 
acquainted with many of the great men of his time; one who, from 
first to last, had the most supreme and unshakeable confidence in 
himself. 

The Tinker of Bedford had none of this learning and experience 
and, at least at the beginning of his career, none of this confidence. 
At a time of life when Milton was composing poems in which Sir 
Henry Wotton discovered ‘a certain Dorique delicacy . . . where- 
unto I must plainly confess to have seen yet nothing parallel in our 
language’, Bunyan was engaged on a book entitled A Few Sighs from 
Hell, or the Groans of a Damned Soul. (Of this book, incidentally, 
Mr Sharrock informs us that ‘A Royalist wit inserted an advertise- 
ment of it in a newspaper immediately after the announcement of 
the Protector’s death’). While Milton had studied and weighed 
philosophies ancient and modern, the framework of Bunyan’s 
thought was the narrow doctrine of Calvinism and his intellectual 
exercise was in Calvinist dialectics. Yet, as we know well, a doctrine 
can be significant in spite of its narrowness and formidable because 
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of it. It can heal the sick, whereas humanism, even the stern religious 
humanism of Milton, is for the healthy; and where there are more 
sighs from hell than hymns aspiring to heaven, it may be that Bun- 
yan will find, as he has done in the past, more readers than Milton. 
Mr Sharrock does well to remind us of a certain element of 
modernity in Bunyan. There is the Puritan, or rather Calvinist, ego- 
tism in introspection—something different from anything to be 
noticed in Milton. Shadows of this Mr Sharrock finds ‘over the self- 


_ examinations of Defoe’s and Richardson’s heroines, over the less 


edifying pages of Boswell’s Journal, and over the perverse sin- 
cerity and unquiet conscience of Gide’. He points out that ‘Nagging 
anxiety and the uneasy conscience recommend Bunyan for con- 
sideration as a cousin of the modern man. His religious development 
can easily be studied as a psychiatric case-history showing a progress 
from severe maladjustment (accompanied by hallucinations and 
paranoiac symptoms) to a successful integration of the personality.’ 
And he wisely adds ‘But this would be to approach no nearer to the 
secret of the book’. All the same the point is well worth making. 
Bunyan, like the modern neurotic, is nowhere without the sense of 
sin—and sin of a peculiarly personal kind. He has a burden; he reads 
a book; ‘and as he read, he wept and trembled: and not being able 
longer to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry; saying, what 
shall I do?’ 

Such lamentable cries, if prolonged, would be regarded by the 
humanistic puritans, like Milton, as evidence of culpable weakness. 
To Milton the question ‘what shall I do?’ never presented itself with 
this desperate and frantic urgency. On the whole he knew what to 
do. It was to obey reason and the Word of God, to become ‘wise and 
good’ and so to achieve that inner liberty without which outer 
liberty whether in Church or State, is impossible. Even if these laud- 
able efforts were frustrated by external forces, that would be no 
occasion for despair but rather a provocation to further heroism. 

What would Bunyan have thought of such ideas? He would, it 
seems, have been horrified by them, and, had he brought Milton into 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, would, I suggest, have called him ‘Ignorance’, 
who is described as ‘a brisk lad’ and who, for what must appear to 
most people no reason at all, is damned at the very last moment. But 
to a Calvinist the reason is plain enough. Ignorance believes in ‘a 
good heart and a good life according to God’s commandments’. This, 
according to a Calvinist, is about the worst thing one can do, for it 
means rejecting the free grace of Christ, or, in the words of Mr 
Sharrock, subscribing to ‘a faith in conscience and conduct, not in 


twice-born experience’. 
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It would seem, therefore, that if we were to judge these two great 
Puritan writers and allegorists entirely by the intellectual content 
of their work, we should have to reject one, if we were to applaud 
the other. Yet writers are not judged entirely on their intellectual 
content, important as this is. And though, as Mr Sharrock tells us, 
‘James Foster, an enlightened eighteenth-century Dissenting 
preacher, used to say that none of the characters in The Pilgrim's 
Progress spoke sense except Ignorance’, it is not precisely for ‘sense 
(however Bunyan might deplore the fact) that most people have 
gone to the great allegory. It is for a record of inner experience, 
whether spiritual or neurotic, of a kind of intensity which not only 
dignifies the simple prose, so that it becomes great, but also, in most 
cases, preserves the author from what might be an intolerable smug- 
ness. Against all probability, considering the fierce rigidity of the 
underlying creed, the writing is humane. ; 

Intensity of the same order, though differently suggested and dif- 
ferently directed, is to be found in Milton. Though it would be an 
over-simplification to call him the extravert and Bunyan the intro- 
vert of Puritanism, it is true that Milton’s passions, disappointments 
and resignations are concerned with outward personal and political 
rather than with inward psychological crises. And he too, in spite 
of the grand style so far beyond the reach or the intention of Bun- 
yan, can be, among other things, humane, though his humanity is 
of another kind. He can believe, for instance. in the ‘faultless inno- 
cence of nature’. 

Mr Sharrock’s study of Bunyan is all the more to be welcomed be- 
cause such a book was greatly needed; and it is done, I think, exceed- 
ingly well. In the space at his disposal he has less absolutely essen- 
tial information to convey than has any biographer of Milton, and 
he has used this superfluous space admirably in his accounts of Puri- 
tan England. Professor Muir has had, in some ways, a more difficult 
task. Personally I have read few books on Bunyan (not many are in 
existence); but I have read many on Milton and have written one 
(not mentioned—and why should it be?—in Professor Muir’s Select 
Bibliography). So I can understand Professor Muir’s difficulties and 
can see that he has coped with them admirably. In less than two 
hundred pages he has conveyed a very great deal of the essential in- 
formation, and he has also found time to deal, fairly and concisely, 
with much of what I must regard as the aberration of Mr Eliot, Dr 
Leavis and others. I can recommend each of these books, and can 
also recommend, for the sake of the kind of comparisons I have been 
trying to make, the reading of them both. 


REX WARNER 
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_ THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST by Vincent Cronin. (Rupert Hart- 


Davis. 18s.) 


In the belief that to understand both the Occidental and the Oriental 
mind most of us would have to be born twice, I am obliged to ap- 
proach this fascinating book not only with humility but with the 
naiveté more or less inevitable in one lacking knowledge of the sub- 
ject. To such a person The Wise Man from the West must come as 
a revelation. One assumes that the only reason why this heroic six- 
teenth century Italian missionary is not renowned throughout the 
civilized world, why a full-length biography of him has not ap- 
peared long ago, is because a manuscript containing ‘a quarter of a 
million words . . . just as it left its author’s hand’ lay undiscovered 
until the beginning of this century. The author’s hand was that of 
Matteo Ricci, the Wise Man himself, the solver of the mystery of 
Cathay and, as Mr Cronin says with every sign of justification, ‘the 
first and greatest mediator between China and the West’. 

The eldest of thirteen children, Ricci was born in Italy in 1552, 
the year the great Francis Xavier died—after having been refused 
entry into China. Just thirty years later, also as a Jesuit missionary 
but in the guise of a Buddhist bonze, Ricci succeeded where Xavier 
had failed: he landed in ‘the least known country in the world’ 
where he was to spend the rest of his life—to be honoured by the 
most xenophobic of peoples and have his books numbered among 
the greatest of Chinese literature. 

Before landing Ricci had learned, from an older colleague and 
from the appalling cruelty practised by the Portuguese in Goa, that 
‘conversion must follow upon charity, not force’; he had also 
learned, in Macao, something more difficult and of equal importance 
for his mission: to read and speak the Chinese language. Yet, how- 
ever well equipped, Ricci might never have gained entrance into 
China, where all foreigners were hated, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of a mandarin called Wang P’an, who had heard that this 
white man was a skilied mathematician, an astronomer, a maker of 
maps, of globes, sundials, and above all of mechanical clocks. 

What Westerners ignorant of Chinese history may find consoling 
is the extent of the ignorance of these Easterners, the richest people 
in the world with a civilization already ancient before the birth of a 
Christian such as Ricci. These sixteenth century men—who con- 
sidered the ‘large noses and eyes’ of white men ‘so ugly’ — had never 
heard of Europe, were convinced no land lay further West than 
India, that the sky was round and the Earth square. To them glass 
was unknown, perspective in art a revelation. At sight of a prism 
produced by Ricci ‘they bowed down to the ground in worship’. Yet 
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these people had already invented the compass— but never set eyes 
on a clock! Without this object it seems doubtful whether Ricci 
would have survived to convert one Chinese to Christianity. Not 
only was it instrumental in saving his life, it allowed him to reach 
the outer courts of the all-powerful Emperor who, surrounded by 
‘an army of ten thousand eunuchs’, conceived such a passion for 
one particular small ‘striker’, presented to him by the missionary, 
that he lived in terror of the Empress Mother stealing his treasure. 
To prevent her doing so he let the clock run down, ‘then commanded 
the eunuchs to carry it to her apartment without being rewound’. 
The Empress was deeply disappointed. ‘I thought,’ she said, ‘it was a 
clock which struck by itself.’ 

Lest it should be thought that Ricci relied on material things for 
success in his spiritual mission, let it be said at once that nothing 
could have been further from the mind of this saint of a man. It 
was his personality —his tact, gentleness, patience, his powers of 
adaptability, his barely credible endurance of hardship, and not 
least his phenomenal memory—that won him the admiration of 
both high and low among Chinese, and among sinologues the 
honour of being known as ‘the first of the few’. The only stratum of 
society Ricci failed to enter was that in which the mandarins led 
their very private lives. For although these men praised monogamy 
to the missionary’s face, nothing could stop them, the moment his 
back was turned, from leaving him for ‘their wives and concubines 
and softened boys, (for) Plum Blossom, Orchid, Perfume and Lady 
of the Vase . . .’ behind whose screens ‘their high-pitched voices 
could could be heard, raised in song or laughter’. From this side of 
life the missionary was forever shut out. Indeed, the only women 
the Westerner ever saw were prostitutes, but him they did not see, 
for all these unfortunates were blind. 

As a biography — based primarily on Ricci’s own history and his 
letters (to many of which he waited nine years for a reply) —The 
Wise Man strikes me as a flawless and important work in which Mr 
Cronin, with his gift for narrative and a fine command of English, has 
managed to pack a wealth of information about life in sixteenth 
century China without disturbing a fascinating story of adventure. 
Had this book been required reading in the schools of this country 
years ago, those of us who are not scholars might at least have been 
persuaded to learn more about the most populated country on earth, 
where the example set four centuries ago by one individual remains 
to this day a model of how one civilization should approach another. 


Let us hope that this lesson, so admirably presented by Mr Cronin 
can still be learned. JAMES STERN 
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THE DarK BoucH by Henri Bosco. Translated by Mervyn Savill. 
(Staples Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Last INNOCENCE by Célia Bertin. Translated by Marjorie Deans. 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Mitxy Way by Jean Dutourd. Translated by Robin Chancellor. 
(Museum Press. ros. 6d.) 


WILLIAM ConraD by Pierre Boulle. Translated by Xan Fielding. 
(Secker & Warburg. tos. 6d.) 


In a world of crumbling values, there is one symbol of the Good 
Life that seems to have lost little of its potency—the ritual migra- 
tion of the English to the South of France. It is true that the charms 
of the South wear a faintly antiquated air nowadays, for the ad- 
venturous have long since forsaken them for wilder territory. Yet 
nothing can quite compete with the vested glamour of that bleached 
and pungent shore. To be travelling south still seems the best of all 
possible fates, the archetypal pattern of escape. 

For all that, the physical ground of this attraction is narrow in the 
extreme: a crowded ribbon of coast, whose hinterland remains to all 
but the few unknown. An occasional gust of gentian or thyme, the 
pall of summer fires above the Cdéte des Maures, or at night, the 
twinkle of lights from some high mountain village: these are the 
only signs of life. Behind its glittering littoral, old Provence slumbers 
undisturbed, an archaic region scattered with the ruins of Roman 
occupation, a cradle of ancient heresies and tenacious peasantry, 
having some of the bareness and bleakness of Africa about its wind- 
swept uplands. It is this region that, for more than thirty years, 
Henri Bosco has broodingly and lovingly evoked in his novels. 

Yet it would almost be more accurate to speak of a single novel, 
endlessly refashioned. Of course, there are alternations of mood and 
shifts of ground, fresh characters are introduced and familiar ones 
reappear in different guises, and the focus of action may be set in 
any period over the past fifty years. No doubt the landscape lends it- 
self to obsession, seeming to drowse in a timeless pastoral calm yet 
always carrying within it the lurking hint of violence. One does not 
think of the Mediterranean as a place of ghosts, yet for Bosco, the 
natural and the supernatural worlds are intimately mingled, each 
equally real, each calling with a siren voice, and it is in the tension 
between the two that he has found an endlessly fruitful source of 
drama. ie 

Even so, there is something disconcerting about this intense and 
single-minded preoccupation, and if M. Bosco demands to be 
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measured by the highest standards, it is in spite of an accumulation 
of faults which would submerge a lesser writer. The Dark Bough, 
which appeared several years ago in French as Un rameau de Ia nuit 
and has now been very well translated by Mervyn Savill, shows him 
at his best and his worst. There are many descriptive passages of 
great beauty. One recalls from earlier novels, L’Ane Culotte, Le Mas 
Théotime, Hyacinthe and Antonin, that Bosco is a master at evoking 
the slow progression of the seasons, and in this his power remains 
undiminished. On the other hand, the ‘plot’ —if such it can be called 
—is wrapped in an almost impenetrable obscurity, so reckless is the 
writer’s disregard for the probable. But perhaps it is not so much a 
matter of disregard as of conscious principle? It is almost as if M. 
Bosco, after prolonged study of Dickens and Dostoevsky, had dis- 
covered that their characters sometimes behave with a certain in- 
consequence, and had then decided to make this a virtue. 

At least, how else is one to explain the curious adventures that 
befall Meyrel in The Dark Bough? 

Like most of Bosco’s heroes, Meyrel is a scholar and something 
of a recluse. On a solitary walking tour, he comes upon the remote, 
half-abandoned village of Géneval, and strikes up a friendship with 
the café proprietor, Rose Manet, and her young nephew, Marcellin. 
Returning to his home in Marseilles, he forgets the village, becomes 
absorbed in work, and seeks no other distraction than an occasional 
meeting with a few cronies in the old port. It is the strange be- 
haviour of one of these old seadogs that leads him, on a night of 
violent storm, to board a derelict ship, the Altair, where he wit- 
nesses the re-enacted burial of a young woman at sea years before, 
and is himself nearly drowned. After a prolonged illness (like Dos- 
toevsky’s, Bosco’s heroes have to contend with a good deal of sick- 
ness and delirium), it is suggested to him by one of his Marseilles 
friends, Drot, that he should retire to the country to recuperate. 

Through Drot’s agency, Meyrel therefore takes over the lease of 
a country estate called Loselée, which turns out to be on the out- 
skirts of Géneval. There, apart from renewing acquaintance with 
Rose Manet and Marcellin, he lives in virtual solitude, tended by a 
deaf-mute servant girl and a half-demented gardener called Mus. Not 
long after his arrival, however, several strange phenomena occur. 
Birds return to the surrounding woods, which they had deserted 
years before, and the enigmatic Mus begins to mutter darkly that 
‘he’ has returned. Soon afterwards, the owner of the estate, the 
beautiful Clotilde de Queyrande, also makes an appearance, ap- 
parently drawn to Loselée by the same mysterious force as the birds. 
it is then gradually revealed that Clotilde has once had an incestuous 
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love for her uncle, Bernard, and that Bernard went abroad in pursuit 
of a young réligieuse, who died in Far Eastern waters and was buried 
at sea. By some process of demonic possession, Bernard is now pre- 
sumed to have insinuated himself into the person of Meyrel, who is 
thus fatefully impelled towards Clotilde by both his own and an- 
other man’s passion. At the moment of their encounter, however, 
the small boy, Marcellin, is taken sick. A mysterious tramp called 
Elzéar appears from nowhere and takes turns with Meyrel in watch- 
ing at his bedside; but Marcellin dies, and a day or so later, the aged 
village priest also dies, after muttering some sybilline phrases about 
exorcism and indicating that Elzéar is really a saint. Drot, mean- 
while, has arrived from Marseilles, and is revealed to be the half- 
brother of the absent Bernard. .. . 

But at this point even M. Bosco’s overheated imagination erupts, 
and as with some Elizabethan playwright in despair of a curtain, 
most of the surviving characters are hastily consigned to death, 
madness or oblivion. This lurid melodrama is saved from utter im- 
possibility by the immense skill its author shows in the creation of 
atmosphere. But if only M. Bosco would forsake his nocturnal pre- 
sences, and stick to the slow rounds of peasant husbandry, the sun- 
baked vineyards and threshing floors, that he knows so well! 

With Célia Bertin’s Last Innocence, we are once more back in the 
recognizable Riviera world. Here, Brigitte Touray, relict of a poet 
of genius, devotes herself to the cult of her husband’s memory, sur- 
rounded by a family of children and grandchildren all suitably awed 
and admiring — all, that is to say, except the sullen and uncomprom- 
ising Paule, who lives alone in the hills and keeps bees. Mother and 
daughter provide the twin poles of conflict, Brigitte fiercely defend- 
ing the sham image of the great man she has never really understood, 
and Paule pitting herself against this imposture with just as 
farouche an innocence. Both characters are drawn with a subtlety 
that compels assent. It would have been all too easy to make 
Madame Touray into one of those stock figures, the wicked duenna 
or the over-possessive mother. Yet this sweet, stony, birdlike, 
treacherous woman possesses considerable charm, so that one not 
only sees why Roger Touray should have left her for a mistress but, 
more important, why he should have married her in the first place. 
In the same way, if Paule is shown as graceless and unsympathetic it 
is also clear that this is of her own deliberate choice, a necessary 
armour against the contagion of charm surrounding her mother. 
Célia Bertin has beautifully caught the implacable Greek quality of 
family conflict. I felt there was only one weak element — the charac- 
ter of Etienne, the brother-in-law to whom Paule finds herself 
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drawn, despite her hitherto unorthodox sexual propensities, through 
a glimpsed purity of outlook that corresponds to her own savage in- 
transigence. For otherwise, Etienne is rather a spineless and ineffec- 
tive young man. But in general, Célia Bertin has all the true novel- 
ist’s gifts, not least that capacity to allow character to flower slowly 
from the heart’s rich humus of contradictory impulses. 

Jean Dutourd is the latest inheritor of the Voltairean mantle, and 
very engagingly he shoulders it: the trickiest targets incite his wit, 
and in each succeeding novel, he has steadily extended his range. 
Le déjeuner du lundi was the airiest of trifles, whipped up from the 
post-prandial humours of a family luncheon party; in Une téte de 
chien, he mingled poetic fantasy with a dashing foray into the 
jungle of social pretentions; and now, in The Milky Way (excel- 
lently translated from Au Bon Beurre), he covers the broad treacher- 
ous ground of war, occupation and liberation with a mock-heroic 
saga of two black-marketeers, Charles-Hubert and Julie Poissonard, 
and their rise to highly respectable affluence. The comedy, of course, 
lies in the fact that Charles-Hubert and Julie never regard themselves 
as anything else but respectable: the more dubious their dealings, 
the more piously they extol the civic virtues. The complementary 
role of outraged innocent is neatly filled by the student, Léon Lécu- 
yer, whose picaresque progress from one discomfiture to another is 
depicted with a remorseless relish. The two themes merge in deftly 
woven counterpoint, and if the conclusion holds out no great hope 
for human nature, at least it arouses the wry astringent smile that 
is satire’s proper aim. 

Lastly, from M. Boulle, a declaration of love. Readers of The 
Bridge on the River Kwai will know that M. Boulle has learned to 
temper his anglophilia with wit and irony. Unfortunately, William 
Conrad is an earlier novel, and the admiration is, as it were, in the 
pure state. One wonders what Henry James would have made of 
this theme of a German master-spy coming to England, and 
gradually succumbing to the charm of the people he has been sent 
to destroy. With M. Boulle, the idea is treated too cursorily to carry 
much conviction. There is a good deal of incidental excitement 
about cracking secret codes, and the figure of Conrad himself is quite 
well drawn. But the English with whom he is thrown into contact 


scarcely exude a powerful enough fascination to account for so 
radical a change of heart. 


ERIK DE MAUNY 
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SEX, LITERATURE AND CENSORSHIP. Edited by Harry T. Moore, with 
Introductions by Harry T. Moore and Harold Rubinstein. (Heine- 
mann. Is.) 


__ Here is Lawrence the thinker with all his virtues and his vices, both 

in manner and in matter. As prophet or pamphleteer Lawrence 
_ranges from the patterned eloquence of: 

_ ‘In its essence, love is no more than the stream of clear and un- 
muddied subtle desire which flows from person to person, creature 
to creature, thing to thing. The moment this stream of delicate but 
potent desire dries up, the love has dried up, and the joy of life has 
dried up.’ 
to the terse, colloquial vigour of ‘Damn all absolutes’ and ‘If your 
purpose is to prove your own Jesus qualifications, and the thin 
stream of your inspiration is “‘sin’”, then dry up, for the interest is 
dead’. But he can also be turgid and infuriatingly repetitive, as in 
the essay entitled ‘Love’. Nothing is gained by this sort of redun- 
dancy: ‘Infinity is no arrival. It is as much a cul-de-sac as is the bot- 
tomless pit. And what is the infinity of love but a cul-de-sac or a 
bottomless pit??—and then, two paragraphs later—‘Infinity, the 
infinite, is no goal. It is a cul-de-sac or, in another sense, it is the 
bottomless pit.’ Lawrence tends to churn his material until it 
curdles. 

In matter, too, the good jostles with the bad. He shows wisdom 

when he writes: 
‘The individual cannot possess the love which he himself feels. 
Neither should he be entirely possessed by it. Neither man nor 
woman should sacrifice individuality to love, nor love to individ- 
uality. 

‘If we lose desire out of our life, we become empty vessels. But if 
we break our own integrity, we become a squalid mess, like a jar of 
honey dropped and smashed!’ 

But he can also write: 

‘I am not going to accept mere mental asseverations. . . . My beliefs I 
test on my body, on my intuitional consciousness, and when I get 
a response there, then | accept.’ 

and 

‘This affinity of mind and personality is an excellent basis of friend- 
ship between the sexes, but a disastrous basis for marriage. Because 
marriage inevitably starts the sex activity, and the sex activity is, 
and always was and will be, in some way hostile to the mental, 
personal relationship between man and woman.’ 

Indeed Lawrence’s ideal of the sexual union seems to be defined 
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inThe Plumed Serpent: ‘She lived in his aura, and he, she knew, lived 
in hers, with nothing said, and no personal or spiritual intimacy 
whatever. A mindless communion of the blood.’ This hostility to 
the mind, coupled with the adultation of a fictitious ‘Natural Man’, 
expresses an attitude as atrophied as that of Lawrence’s enemies, 
_the ‘grey people’, who try to deny the body. 

The most important, and the most topical, of these essays, ‘Porno- 
graphy and Obscenity’, shows vividly the strength and weakness of 
Lawrence. There will undoubtedly be a blight on English life and 
literature until his two main contentions are accepted. First, that 
words themselves are neutral, neither dirty nor clean, and it is only 
their associations which make them objectionable. As Lawrence 
says in his ‘Introduction to Pansies’ (reprinted here): ‘It is the mind 
which is the Augean stables, not language. The word arse is clean 
enough.’ And second, that there is ‘nothing wrong with sexual feel- 
ings in themselves, so long as they are straightforward and not 
sneaking or sly’, nor is it pornographic to arouse sexual desire, either 
intentionally or unintentionally; whereas pornography is ‘some- 
thing base, something unpleasant’ and ‘you can recognize it by the 
insult it offers to sex, and to the human spirit’. 

But he supports his argument with a curious and untenable 
theory, which is a pity because this essay has become the classical 
statement of the issue. Pornography, he insists, is bound up with 
secrecy and encourages masturbation, whereas healthy, open treat- 
ment of sex does not. It may indeed be that ‘Jane Eyre and Wagner’s 
Tristram are much nearer to pornography than is Boccaccio,’ but 
encouragement to masturbation is no test. To normal people Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover is sexually more exciting than is Jane Eyre. But 
there is not one form of excitation that encourages masturbation 
and another that encourages sexual intercourse. It is important to 
be clear on this matter and not indulge in wishful body-thinking. 
Anyone who thinks that sex debases and corrupts when it is dealt 
with seriously or, as Lawrence would say, reverently, is right to 
claim that Lady Chatterley’s Lover is pornographic. If he has these 
feelings about sex he should say so. But if not, he should keep quiet 
because on no other premise can Lady Chatterley’s Lover be called 
pornographic and the present situation regarding obscene libel, 
epitomized by the fate of this book, is disgraceful. 

I suppose most people would agree that Lawrence is one of the 
half dozen greatest British novelists of this century. Yet, as Messrs 
Moore and Rubinstein recount in their interesting introductions, he 
was always a persecuted author, forced to move from publisher to 
publisher in an attempt to preserve his books from bowdlerization; 
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whilst Lady Chatterley’s. Lover, which some consider his best novel 
(it seems to me self-conscious and, granted the novelty of the theme, 
rather commonplace), can still not be published or sold unexpur- 
gated in Britain. ~ 

In ‘A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ (the last essay in this 
collection), Lawrence describes his fight against the squalid Con- 
tinental and American ‘pirates’ who had cashed in on the situation 
created by the benighted Home Secretary, Joynson Hicks. Eventual- 
ly he was driven to having an authorized edition produced from a 
little printing shop in Florence. The ‘censor-morons’ won the first 
round of this fight but it is time someone had the courage to start 
the second round. 

A year ago, after Lord Justice Stable’s wise and liberal summing- 
up in the case of The Philanderer, there was some hope that the 
bigots had been defeated. But they are still at work and authors are 
still forced to emasculate their books to avoid offending them. 

JOCELYN BAINES 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Voiume II of A Guide to English Literature 
edited by Boris Ford. (Penguin Books. ss.) 


It is interesting to compare the Penguin Guide to English Literature 
with its big brother, the Oxford History. In one respect the Penguin 
is more ambitious: a series at 3os. a volume knows quite well what 
public it is aiming at, whereas Mr Ford and his team have tried to 
straddle two publics: the specialists, and ‘the many thousands of 
general readers’ with whom the Introduction is concerned, the pub- 
lic of the WEA and perhaps also of The London Magazine. And the 
Penguin differs from the Oxford History too in giving each chapter, 
instead of each volume, to a separate author. There is much to be 
said for this plan. It provides not only variety, but also a continued 
intensity: everyone is writing the section he wants to, there are no 
stretches of ground being dutifully covered. But it has the disadvan- 
tage that there will be gaps; even the best editor is sure to be accused 
by reviewers of allotting his space badly. Two gaps that seem to me 
unpardonable (unless they are being saved for the third volume) are 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander and Sidney's sonnet-sequence Astro- 
phel and Stella—the much tamer sonnets of Daniel are dealt with 
And there is one disproportion too: from any study of Elizabethan 
drama Shakespeare and Jonson should emerge as the great twin 
luminaries. The superiority of Shakespeare is important, but more 
important is the fact that each does superbly something that the 
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other did not, on the whole, try to do. But L. C. Knights is given only 
sixteen pages for his essay on Jonson: Shakespeare’s Pericles gets 
four and a half pages, while Volpone and The Alchemist, two of the 
greatest comedies in English, are crowded into two and a half. Pro- 
fessor Knights has, nonetheless, done wonders in the space he had: 
he has compressed the best of his book, Drama and Society in the 
Age of Jonson, and something more as well. His demonstration of 
how Jonson blends his classicism with his native vigour is a model 
of selected quotation and pertinent comment. But he is too curt with 
the minor plays (or is the lack of space to blame?). Bartholomew 
Fair deserves more than one sentence—even if it is stage entertain- 
ment without rich significance (‘many would disagree’, Professor 
Knights admits), it has a vitality and a feeling for language that 
make it a very special kind of entertainment. And am I alone in 
thinking Every Man out of His Humour well worth reading? 

Mr D. A. Traversi, who contributes two of the five essays on 
Shakespeare (why does the blurb tell us there are six, by the way?) 
is the brilliant eccentric of the volume. He always offers us illumina- 
tion, but he usually offers special pleading. As one reflects on 
Shakespeare’s last plays, symbolic possibilities extend themselves in 
the mind, and Mr Traversi is very good on these; but he is inclined 
to treat the mere story with a lofty indifference that will annoy 
many, and that leads to at least one surprising assertion — that at the 
end of The Tempest Stephano and Trinculo are left behind on the 
island. Of the early plays he complains that they are not really 
unities, ‘structures reflecting a complete and coherent experience’. 
Shakespeare’s early plays are often underrated by those over- 
interested in his ‘development’, and so one is not surprised to find 
Mr Traversi remarking that ‘a study of Shakespeare’s early work is 
bound to be largely concerned with defining tendencies that later 
found full expression.’ If you look for tendencies you are not likely 
to find a play. In pleasing contrast to this is Mr J. C. Maxwell, who 
begins his essay on Marlowe by announcing that he has nothing to 
add about ‘the man and his ideas’ and will treat the plays ‘considered 
as a series of remarkable and varied individual dramas’. He gives 
four self-contained and wholly admirable studies, linked by occa- 
sional hints into a genuine whole (though I think he might have 
mentioned Dido Queen of Carthage). Mr Maxwell (with the possible 
exception of Professor Knights) gives us the best things in the book. 
His study of the middle plays of Shakespeare does not always con- 
vince (does the love of Troilus essentially belong to the shallow and 
corrupt world of Troy?) but I think I shall return to it more often 
than to any other chapter. On As You Like It (‘where the under- 
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lying feeling is most serious the wit is most vigorous’) he is hard- 
headed but never cynical—like the play itself; and he puts Much 
Ado firmly in its place as its ‘profoundly unsatisfactory predecessor’. 
If this essay has a fault it is his policy of going into some detail 
‘where it seemed possible to make fresh suggestions’. What has hap- 
pened to ‘the many thousands of general readers’ there? They are 
not going to be pleased to find Mr Maxwell saying (about Measure 
for Measure) ‘one comment may be added to the discussion by R. W. 
Chambers’. Mr Maxwell is best on Hamlet; for with that play fresh 
suggestions are often the best way to arrive at a balanced view —as 
Mr Empson showed recently. 

Mr Peter Ure contributes two essays: one on the poetry of Daniel 
and Raleigh, that shows with remorseless clarity what presupposi- 
tions we have to get rid of, if we are to read a Renaissance poem as 
we were meant to; and one on Chapman, in which he expounds the 
vigour and lustre (energia and enargia) of his style with great en- 
thusiasm, and then admits his doubt whether his imagination was 
of the kind that makes a successful playwright. It is very difficult to 
know whether to recommend Chapman to the Common Reader: so 
fine a writer, so bad a dramatist. If he was good in parts you could 
recommend a speech here, a scene there; but it is a matter of learn- 
ing a dramatic technique that is always liable to break down on one. 
Is any play of equal merit so infuriating, and so inconsistent, as 
Bussy d’Ambois? The question—the central question in this Guide 
of what to recommend to the many thousands is complicated by 
the far greater competence of the late, or ‘decadent’ dramatists — 
Ford, Shirley, Beaumont and Fletcher. They have less to say (except 
for Ford, they have really nothing to say), and a struggle with Chap- 
man is probably worth more than an enjoyment of The Maid’s 
Tragedy; but they can construct plays, and I cannot myself share 
the moral indignation with which Mr Salingar castigates them in his 
essay on The Decline of Tragedy. He is unfair to Ford (his essay is 
worth placing next to Mr Eliot’s, which errs on the surely preferable 
side of generosity); and from his remarks on Fletcher you would 
never dream that for over a century critics—reputable critics— 
placed him next to Shakespeare and Jonson. I have often wondered 
if Dryden was quite as misguided as modern taste—and Mr Salingar 
— suggest. 

Thic essay, and Mr Enright’s on Comedy, make the most explicit 
use of an approach implicit in several of the others: they argue from 
literary quality to social movements, and beginning as critics they 
continue as historians, and pass judgement on Caroline society. This 
approach (L. C. Knights’s Drama and Society is the best known ex- 
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ample) may come to be regarded as one of the splendid idiosyn- 
crasies of contemporary criticism. When the author is both good 
historian and good critic (and Messrs Salingar and Enright are both) 
it can be very rewarding; yet it leaves me with a feeling that the 
case has been rigged. Mr Salingar is too sure that literary decadence 
goes with a coarsening of social attitudes, and he exaggerates both 
to fit the case (after all, the age of dramatic decadence is the great 
age of the lyric). At bottom, economic changes and cultural changes 
are separate; they can illuminate but not explain each other. 
Towards the end of the book the reader will come to an essay on 
Middleton by John D. Jump; if he is feeling a bit exhausted, he may 
sigh with relief over it. Mr Jump is as sensitive and (I have no doubt) 
as learned as the other contributors, but he has pitched his work 
lower. He tells the story of Middleton’s two tragedies; his occasional 
comments are mild and encouraging, with hardly a reference to the 
Morality tradition, levels of symbolism, or the Elizabethan world 
picture. With Mr Jump, if fact, we are getting back to the literary 
histories of fifty years ago: free of close textual analysis, innocent of 
historical placing, but very readable. Of course a visit to the Dark 
Ages soon cures one of romanticizing them; a few pages of Saints- 
bury or Tucker Brooke would make me long for Mr Maxwell and Mr 
Ure again, or indeed for Mr Jump. But remembering that ever 
present General Public, I can see the case for a little sugar on the pill. 
So could Mr Edwin Muir. Reviewing the first volume of this Guide, 
he found it rather bleak: too much guidance, not enough inspiration. 
I see his point, yet on the whole I am on the side of Mr Ford. It is not, 
I believe, the function of criticism to inspire, but to expound, eluci- 
date and judge; inspiration is the function of literature itself. It is 
easy of course to say that no one should read criticism unless he is 
already inspired, and it would be a fair reply that there is such a 
thing as teaching—arousing enthusiasm, prodding the potentially 
inspired, and that it needs doing today. But this communication of 
enthusiasm is something so personal and so intimate that it is best 
done not by books at all, but by close personal contact. Swinburne 
may have been an inspiring man, but in his criticism he blusters and 
bullies like a games organizer. There is nothing of this in the cold 
packed prose of the Penguin critics; they pay their readers the com- 
pliment of assuming that they are already interested, and I praise 


them for it. The success of the WEA has always been that it never 
patronized. 


L.D.LERNER 
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